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Insure 
Your 
Future 


Take 
Time to 


Read 


From the cradle to 
the grave cutlery cuts 
the way of man. It’s 
a big subject. It’s a 
big industry. It’s a 
big profit line for 
hardware men. It punch for eastern 
ought to be American Regular Departments hardware hustlers. 
to the core. Page 71, . Page 80, this issue 
thie. tains. IN THE MORNING’S MAIL 
WASHINGTON NEWS—By W. L. Crounse 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 
TRADE CONDITIONS AND IRON, STEEL AND HARD- 
WARE PRICES 

PAINT MARKETS 
PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER—By Burt J. Paris. . 
NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
MoToR ACCESSORIES . 

Which sounds best to 
NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE you, “blanket” or 
“dew"? Friend.Muz- 
zy must have been 


footing it toward the 
tall timber. From the 
mountains he sends 
another tale with a 
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“Pete” is a_ sales- 
man. Thousands of 
hardware men know 


him well—he’s one 

of us. Here he makes 

his bow to Harp- 

WARE AGE readers in 

an article that will 

pay dividends. Page 
75, this issue. 


oo 


Remember the days 
when the only tools 
you sold came 
packed in casks, 
from overseas? Yes? 
Then you’re an old- 
timer and you'll en- 
joy this reminiscence 
of another old-timer. 
Page 77, this issue. 


Current News and Miscellaneous 


TWELVE NEW CUTLERY SELLING TIPS 

NOVEL DISPLAY OF MANY STYLES OF KNIVES BUILT 
BY SYRACUSE DEALER 

WINDOW DISPLAY—Garden Tools—Barker, Rose & 
Clinton 

WINDOW DISPLAY—Builders’ Hardware—Duncan 
IE oi teh a 5 be SIR ee baw e's RE aa 

BOUQUETS FROM TWO HEMISPHERES 

OBITUARY 

COMING CONVENTIONS 


© @ © 
Coming Next Week 


It may be that some day in the dim future, 
folks won’t care whether cuticle scissors 
are made in Germany or Greenland. But 
to-day they do care, and as long as they 
can buy better goods made in America 
they want them. So Downes comes back 
with another walloping cutlery article in 
next week’s issue. 


sleeping in a_ hot, 

steam-heated flat. It’s 

a bouquet, anyway, 

and so’s the one from 

Manchuria. Page 82, 
this issue. 
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Yes, we agree, these 
“luxury” taxes are 
misnamed. Much of 
the stuff is a neces- 
sity. But the taxes 
must be paid, any- 
way, so here Mr. 
Crounse tells us 
what's what and 
why. Page 85, this 
issue. 
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National No. 840 | 
Reversible “T’’ Hinge 

















No. 840 Reversible 






Nothing Better for Garage Doors 


This strong, easy working hinge is giving the best of satisfaction on thou- 
sands of garage doors. 

Its easily removed Loose Pin allows the ““T”’ part to be quickly reversed 
and used as a full surface hinge, or mortised into the jamb if brick construc- 
tion is used. 

End of pin can be slightly riveted to prevent removal if desired. These 
hinges are attractively finished in Bright Steel, Japan, Dead Black Japan, 
Sherardized with Steel Pin, Sherardized and Dead Black Japan and Steel Pin. 

Sizes, 8 and 10 in. Packed one pair in a near individual box, with screws, 
ready for use. This method saves time for both dealers and customers, and 
the packages make the kind of shelf hardware you like to handle. 





We supply you direct. Send for Catalog Order Blank and Prices. 


National Manufacturing Company 


Sterling, Illinois 
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By CHARLES DOWNES 


ERE are some big, red-fisted facts about the 
H cutlery situation you can’t afford to miss. 

Your business success depends on what you 
know. In the first place, the American cutlery in- 
dustry to-day is in a unique and unparalleled posi- 
tion. It is a condition, of course, produced by the 
war, which stopped ruthless foreign competition. 
It is a result of abnormal times and unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

To-day there are nearly 300 cutlery and edge 
tool factories in the United States working on full 
power with bulging order books. Before the war, 
to be honest, they weren’t making money. 

This looks like a pleasant and a prosperous fact. 
But, this condition won’t last unless American 
manufacturers prove to jobbers, retailers and the 
American public at large that they can turn out 
domestic cutlery equal in value to anything that 
can be imported. 

To maintain the American cutlery industry as 


One of the permanently profitable industries of the — 


nation will require brains, determination and 
Straight from the shoulder publicity. 

The industry faces its greatest opportunity. 
And, like everything else worth anything, it’s worth 
a scrap to put it “aces high” above foreign goods for 
all time. 

Mr. Manufacturer, you must knock the jelly- 


fish of passive interest out of the way, and you 
must talk until you’re black in the face if necessary 
until you’ve got the American people thinking in 
terms of American cutlery. Then, perhaps, you can 
sit back and light a cigar and count honest profits 
But this thing must be done right now, and it 
must be made a national issue. 

You can’t afford to light that cigar now. Here are 
some of the reasons why. 


‘ 


Consensus of Opinion 


HAVE talked with a good many jobbers and re- 
tailers and also to a large number of pe‘“riotic 
consumers about cutlery. 

The consumer wants good values for the prices he 
has to pay. He is willing to pay a stiff price if he 
can get really dependable goods. The retailer 
wants quality to win and hold his customers’ con- 
fidence. In the long run good goods are the only 
goods that pay. The jobber has to cater to the 
demand, but being human, and in business for a 
profit, he naturally sells the best values obtainable. 

Many jobbers declare that “American manufac- 
turers can’t produce quality cutlery to compete in 
price with imported brands such as Henkel or 
Westenholm for downright dependability and 
finish.” 

Here’s the reason. (Continued on next page) 
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American manufacturers don’t pay enough at- 
tention to the essential details in manufacture. 
They haven’t spent the time, the labor nor the 
money necessary to get quality finish and razor- 
edged blades that will hold their edge. Blades are 
not evenly ground nor carried to that fine point of 
perfection that makes foreign quality goods famous. 

There is a good deal of truth in these conten- 
tions. But on the whole they are not strictly fair 
to American goods. During practically the past 
two years American cutlery has been largely a 
war product, confined in style, construction and 
finish to specific government regulations laid down 
by the Conservation Division of the War Indus- 
tries Board. Comparisons are made between im- 
ported 1914 goods made under the best possible 
conditions and domestic goods made under abnor- 
mal war conditions. 

Yet in spite of hampering restrictions and war 
measures there has been a marked improvement in 
a large percentage of domestic cutlery. 

Doubting Johns who deny this do so from one or 
both of two reasons—ignorance or prejudice. 

Prejudice in all instances is narrow minded and 
unfair. 

B3ut ignorance is excusable in the consumer be- 
cause no attempt has ever been made to “put him 
right.” American manufacturers on the whole have 
been amazingly stupid about recognizing the abso- 
lute necessity of stamping goods with their names 
and distinctive trade marks, plus the “Made in 
U. S. A.” stamp. 

German goods were known all over the country 
because the German manufacturers took advantage 
of this essential method of advertising. 

Ignorance in the retailer is not quite so easy to 
forgive, but in a good many cases it is due to this 
same cause. 
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What's More, It Pays 
i theta? public must be told where to look and why 
to look for the maker’s name and for the place 
of manufacture. It’s cheap advertising, but very 
important. And, what’s more, it pays. 

Foreign competition is coming back. Don’t fool 
yourself into believing that it isn’t. Cutlery is the 
German’s opening wedge. Such men as Herbert C. 
Hoover, Vernon Kellogg and Frederic C. Walcott 
have each written warnings to American business 
men to be prepared to fight the commercial war- 
after-the-war. 

Your name and trade mark, plus the “Made in 
U.S. A.” on each article you produce is a defensive 
weapon against foreign competitors, provided you 
make dependable goods and aren’t afraid to send 
them out into the world to compete on their merits 
as goods that have everything to gain by the pres- 
tige of a name. You have a strong current of 
patriotism to help you along now if you’re on the 
level. Get busy and push your business canoe out 
into this current and let it carry you along to a 
permanent success. The American people now 
realize more than ever before the advantage and 
benefits of buying domestic goods. All they ask 
is a square deal for their money. 

Part of the work HARDWARE AGE has cut out for 
itself is to impress on the consumer through the 
retailer the fact that the better grade American 
cutlery is equal to anything that can be imported. 
We intend to show why, and to prove it. 

At the same time we want the manufacturer to 
appreciate the point of view of the retailer and the 
consumer. We want American cutlery manufac- 
turers to realize that they are not making goods for 
themselves, but rather to supply the market de- 
mands. Goods must be turned out to meet the re- 
quirements of the fellow who is going to use them. 


She knows just what sort of a carver his wife will O.K. Albany Hardware & Iron Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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Otherwise it is a waste of time and good material, 
especially when foreign firms will cater to the de- 
mands. 

We want to emphasize thé fact chat American in- 
genuity and initiative can produce anything under 
the sun that is wanted. And also that this in- 
genuity and initiative when directed to cutlery can 
produce cutlery that is worth more in dollars and 
cents than the best that can be made anywhere 
else in the world. 

We want to see American cutlery the only cutlery 
worth buying. 


The Manufacturer’s Duty 


[ts up to you cutlery makers of America to back 
us up with dependable goods, information and 
suggestions on how we can help you boom the 
























Razors and fine pocket cutlery in store of Albany Hardware & Iron Co., Albany, N. Y. 


manufacture of American cutlery for Americans 
and by Americans as a permanent and expanding 
industry, and as one of the biggest selling com- 
modities on the market. 

There is no industry, profession, trade or house- 
hold in the country that does not use cutlery. 

From the time the doctor ushers the babe into 
the world, through all the stages of childhood and 
manhood, until the undertaker has embalmed the 
body of the dead, scissors and knives and razors, 
in various shapes and ways, make our modern 
civilization possible and comfortable. Cutlery is 
so necessary it is commonplace. 

Since cutlery serves every twist and phase of life, 
it becomes as varied and broad in its possibilities as 
life itself, and the opportunity for its profitable 
manufacture and sale is infinite. : 


Twelve New Cutlery Selling Tips 


For Hardware Dealers Everywhere 


YY ought to feature cutlery. It is oné of the 
“best sellers” in the store of every hardware 
man who “plays it up.” 

Get people to spend a dollar or so for articles 
they never thought of until your display gave them 
a suggestion. 

Have the little odd things that customers might 
want, such as leather jackets for pocket knives, or 
a new razor case for the “oldtimer” whose old case 
is about ready for discard. 

Have a block of wood handy on which a customer 
can try out his new knife, and a slip of paper or 
cloth for a scissors demonstration. 


Show your customer that you know all about the 
little points which make a particular piece of cut- 
lery just the thing for his purpose. 

“Put him wise” about judging a knife or a pair 
of shears. Tell him to occasionally rub his finger 
over the edge of the blades of his scissors or to rub 
them on his hair, as the oil on the skin or the hair 
will help keep the edges of the blades smooth and 
in good condition and will prevent “roughening.” 
You’ll win his confidence and add another customer 
to the list of those who will come again. 

You must make each customer feel that you’re 
in business just to please him, and pretty soon he'll 
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take your suggestions as his own, and buy things 
he didn’t really want but which, nevertheless, he can 
use. 
Feature special knives as time- and labor-saving 
appliances to relieve the housewife cf some of the 
drudgery of housekeeping. 

Only 10 per cent of the buying public are bargain 
hunters. You’ve got to convince people you are 
offering them good goods at reasonable prices. Make 
your price appeal along these lines: “To have a 
double-edged grape fruit knife, or some _ special 
kitchen or paring knife is a 50 per cent saving of 
time and useless labor spent in the kitchen.” 

Cutlery should be kept in small open boxes or 
trays for display purposes and also for convenience 
in handling. Small wooden trays with a green vel- 
vet pad or mat inside shows your knives, scissors 
or razors off to advantage and makes them more 
tempting to purchasers. 

Women are very easily attracted by a touch of 
color or a tasteful display of imitation flowers or 
sprigs in a window that catches their eye. Then 
they see your sign: 


SPECIAL SALE 
’ OF 
KITCHEN KNIVES AND APPLIANCES 
THAT 
CUT TIME AND LABOR SPENT IN THE KITCHEN 


50 PER CENT 


Then have a dainty arrangement of feature 
knives, forks, scissors, shears and special articles of 
ladies’ cutlery, with other appropriate signs placed 
neatly, and reading something like this: 


AND SCISSORS, LIKE PEOPLE, 
IN TIME 
LOSE THEIR EDGE AND TEMPER 
LET NEW CUTLERY KEEP YOU YOUNG 
YOU USE IT EVERY DAY 


KNIVES 


THE TIMES DEMAND SHARP BLADES 
WE DO QUALITY GRINDING 
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Cutlery in Demand 


There is a big demand for the fol- 
lowing articles of cutlery: 


Tailor’s Trimmers or Thread 
‘Scissors (4-inch size) 

Folding Scissors 

Cuticle Nippers and Scissors 

Bandage Shears 


Cutlery men declare that since the 
first of the year they have had a 
greater demand for these articles 
than they have been able to supply. 
The demand is for durable and de- 
pendable goods of good workmanship 
and finish. 











Some one of your acquaintances has a knife he 
boasts about as having “had it for twenty years or 
more.” Get him to lend you the knife for a week, 
and use it as a feature for selling pen- and jack- 
knives. Draw up a neat little card of cartoon his- 
tory of the knife from the day Mr. Smith bought 
it down to the present. And display its younger 
brothers and sisters all around in your window as 
highly desirable goods. 

If cutlery is featured in a live-wire, twentieth 
century way it can be used as a special selling fea- 
ture every two to four weeks as a paying proposi- 
tion. Its selling capacities will surprise you. Cut- 
lery is one of the sharpest selling goods in the hard- 
ware line, and that’s no pun. 

Selling hardware or anything else isn’t a dry and 
dusty proposition. Selling success is merely over- 
coming the public’s lack of interest by pep, grit and 
brains. 


Novel Display of Many Styles of Knives Built by Syracuse Dealer 

















Knives displayed on curved sticks in window of Burhans 
& Black, Syracuse, N. Y. 


V HIS window display of cutlery, which was used by 
the Burhans & Black Company of Syracuse, N. Y., 

for three weeks, demonstrates the value of using eye- 
catching methods tasteful decorations. It was 
estimated that nearly 1500 people stopped to look at 


and 


this window display each day of the three weeks that 
it was featured. 

In order to show off the large variety of knives, 
fiexible sticks were suspended from the back of the 
window toward the glass and 57 different varieties, 
kinds and styles of knives were stuck an these sticks. 

The daily sales were increased and a large demand 
was created for articles that they had never carried 
before. They estimated the increase in their sales at 
approximately 75 per cent over and above the business 
they had done before putting on this display. 

The makers of Dexter knives make 57 varieties of 
knives for 57 distinct industries and trades. Besides 
that they make 101 different kinds of special styles 
and patterns for individual, domestic and business 
purposes. 

Here is a list of but a few of the 57 different kinds 
of knives shown in the Burhans & Black window. 
Cigar and tobacco knives, corset makers’ knives, willow 
box knives, terra cotta knives, butchers’ knives of all 
sorts, Kallif knives used in the sacrificial rites of the 
orthodox Jewish churches, French pastry knives. 
English clicker knives, wood carving knives, pin 
feather knives, Cuban blades. 

This window was one of the biggest selling features 
in the cutlery line that ever struck Syracuse. 





Watch succeeding issues of Hardware Age for cutlery sales suggestions, 
news of the cutlery industry and gossip of the trade. 






































By R. A. PETERSON 


HE average retail salesman cannot tell you 
-. whom he is working for. Ask him, and he 
will give you the name of the firm that em- 
ploys him. The answer is wrong. You are not 
working for the firm that employs you any more 
than that firm is working for the location in which 
its store is situated. You are working for your- 
self. The fact that you are located with some par- 
ticular firm is simply an incident. 
You Are an Investor 
‘TH man who employs you invests his capital in 
a business. He expects two things from this 
capital. He must in any case get the interest on 
his investment. In addition to this interest he 
expects to earn dividends on his investment. 

You are an investor also. You invest your time. 
The salary you receive is your interest on invest- 
ment. In addition to this you have a right to ex- 
pect dividends, and these are in the form of in- 
creased salary, a partnership in the business, or, 
perhaps, the proprietorship of your own business. 


Analyze the Dividend Possibilities 


TH merchant who really understands his busi- 
ness is a constant analyst. He goes over the 
various phases of his business and studies them to 
see what can be done to increase his earnings. This 
is the work that every salesman who wants to earn 
dividends on his time should follow. He should 
study his work, his selling methods, to see what 
can be done to increase his effectiveness, realizing 
that to the extent this effectiveness is increased his 
dividends will accumulate. 


Get the Right Viewpoint 


ie the first place, the salesman wants to get the 
right viewpoint of his work. The average man 
feels that he is supposed to work a given number 
of hours a day, open and check up the goods that 
come in, wait on his share of trade, do his part 
toward keeping the store clean, and, above all, see 
that the other fellow does as much work as he does. 

You don’t find the merchant looking at matters in 
this light. He doesn’t try to do as little work as 
his competitor, or see to it that his competitor 
waits on as much trade. His principal idea is to 
do more than his competitor, interest more people, 
give them such treatment as will assure them com- 
ing back to him when they want hardware. 

When the retail salesman begins to look at mat- 
ters from the standpoint of being in business for 
himself, his fellow salesmen become, in one sense, 
competitors. His work then is to do more than 
they do, wait on more trade, treat that trade so that 
it will prefer him to the others. When any man 
begins to go after business on this basis it is fairly 
certain that he is going to declare a dividend. 


Develop Personality 


HERE are some people that you like better than 
others, some people to whom you are naturally 
drawn, in whom you have confidence. You prefer 
such people to wait on you whenever you have buy- 
ing to do. What is it about those people that at- 
tracts you? Approach the question from any angle 
you wish and you finally arrive at the answer 
personality. 
The qualities those people possess to make their 


Salesmanship Dividends 


Every Retail Salesman Is Working for Himself and 
Can Collect Dividends on His Effort 
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Mr. Peterson is a recog- 
nized authority on sales- 
manship and retail meth- 
ods. After many years of 
practical experience he has 
been elected assistant 
secretary of the Minnesota 
Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation 





personality pleasing are the ones you want to culti- 
vate. What are they? 

Call to mind some salesman who appeals to you 
and see if you can determine just why you like him. 
In the first place you will find him courteous. Cour- 
tesy is one of the first requisites of personality. It 
is practically impossible to be attracted to any one 
in whom this quality is lacking. 

Do not confuse courtesy with politeness. It is po- 
liteness plus. It consists mainly of little attentions 
the customer has no right to expect and which you 
give with the desire to make the way of that cus- 
tomer a little easier. It is born in the heart. 


A Simple Example of Courtesy 


AKE, for instance, the lady who comes into your 
store during a shopping trip. She is carrying 
a load of bundles of assorted sizes and weights. 
Every now and then one of them begins to slip out 
of her arms and then she has to put the whole lot 
down and rearrange them. She makes a purchase of 
you, or, perhaps in some cases she does not, but sup- 
pose you offer to wrap all those parcels in one 
package for her. Don’t you see that you have made 
her shopping trip more pleasant? This is a simple 
example of real courtesy, but it is one that will 
pay good dividends if you will make it a constant 
practice. 


Cranks Without a Kickback 


E never twirl one of Henry Ford’s self starters 

without wondering if it will kick that time, 
and there is a list of customers with which ever, 
store is blessed that we never start to wait on 
without wondering the same about them. 

You know the brand. Not long ago I was in a 
store in Wisconsin and one of them started into the 
door. The salesman on the floor saw her and ex 
claimed, “If she talks to me fifteen minutes I’ll go 
crazy.” Really, I don’t blame him much, but he 
was there for dividends and not personal pleasure, 
so let it be said to his credit that he gave that lady 
as courteous treatment as he could have accorded 
anyone. Possibly that is the reason she was there 
It was easy to understand that there were probably 
stores in that town that she shunned like a bol 
shevik dodges a barbershop. 

Everybody cannot be normal and pleasant all the 
time. If they were there wouldn’t be any such 
thing as pleasant people, for there would be none 
of the opposite to make the comparison for us. 

Get after the trade of the cranks. Treat them 
courteously, and you'll have the steadiest line of 
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customers of any salesman in the town. There is 
no kick back to the crank who is treated properly, 
and his money is just as good as the others when 
you figure up the dividend. 


A Farmer with an Idea 


NE hardware man with an enlarged idea of the 
importance of courtesy had a store slogan 
worded in gold letters on his store door. The 
slogan was “Courtesy First.” To his credit let it 
be said that the force lived up to the motto. The 
store was a new one, and comparatively small as 
hardware stores go. Somehow or other it seemed 
to grow at a rate that was rather alarming to some 
of the other stores in that little town. One day 
the matter was being talked over in one of these 
stores. Some one there could not understand why 
people who had been trading in the old stores for 
years would want to wander off to this new firm. 
A farmer who used his head “‘listened in” on the 
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conversation. Finally he dropped a simple remark 
that made that bunch jump like a hand grenade had 
been tossed among them. “Say what you want 
about those fellows,” said he, “but they’ve got one 
thing there,that a lot of you other fellows could 
work to mighty good advantage.” 

“What’s that?” chorused the crowd. 

“That sign, ‘Courtesy First,’ on the door,” said 
Mr. Farmer as he walked out. 

The salesman in a small store is more apt to 
overlook this idea than others. His circle of trade 
is smaller. He sees the same people more often. 
It seems to him that acquaintanceship offsets the 
necessity for’courtesy. That’s where he makes his 
mistake, and the attitude of the farmer mentioned 
is, we believe, typical of the average. Don’t pre- 
sume on acquaintance. The dealer who wants divi- 
dends doesn’t take any chances if he can avoid it. 
Remember that you are a dealer in service and that 
the way we have shown is the safe one. 


‘‘Life’’ in Hardware Windows Attracts Attention and Helps Sell Goods. 
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\RoVE—Growing seeds move garden tools for Barker, Ross & Clinton, Elmira, N. Y 


BELOW 


The “lady” opens the door, passes through, and the door closes vehind her. By Earle R. Pepin, for Duncan 


«& Goodeli Co., Worcester, Mass. 







































































Selling Tools Yesterday 


By CHARLES H. TURNER 


and Today 





Hardware Dealer, Albany, N. Y. 
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“American tools for the mechanic and the home” as displayed by Claude Shelton for the Southern 
Hardware Co., Tulsa, Okla. The background panels are covered with red felt and are removable 


HAT a train of thought starts when an old 
W hardware man commences to consider the 

subject of tools, a subject interesting to all 
“lovers” of the hardware business. We fellows who 
are past middle age, when in a reminiscent mood, 
can look back and trace development from the period 
when all the tools used in this country were im- 
ported from Europe, down to the present time, 
which shows the United States supplying the great 
centers of foreign markets. 

When I embarked in the hardware business we 
procured our supply of files, saws and chisels from 
England, our fine pliers and jewelers’ files from 
France and Switzerland and the cheaper grades of 
all the foregoing from Germany. All were sent out 
in paper packages and the smaller bundles of files 
were without labels, but were handwritten on the 
brown paper with black ink. One particular make 
of English files always seemed to be written by the 
same hand. The letters were so uniform it looked 
as though the writing was done in the one family 
from one generation down. 

The hand saws were packed in quarter dozens, 
the handles all at one end, thus making a wedge- 
shaped bundle. You can imagine the skill required 
in keeping broken packages “shipshape.” Chisels 
and other tanged tools, and also plane irons, were 
wrapped in paper and the paper was diamond 
shaped for economical reasons. 

Bit braces were made of wood and were bulky to 
give proper. strength. Brass plates were screwed 
on to prevent the wood from splitting. The sockets 
of the brace holding the bits were square and taper- 
ing, to conform to the shape of the bit shank, and 
the bits were held in place by a thumb screw on the 
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aw or a spring operated outside the jaw by press- 
ing with the thumb. The bits had to be fitted to 
each brace jaw by filing the shank so as to admit 
the screw or spring into the shank, thus making 
the bit well secured. Many braces were packed with 
a set of bits already fitted, a conventional set of 
bits being standardized covering the needs of the 
carpenter and cabinet maker. 

These tools came across the ocean packed in casks 
which were more convenient to handle than cases 
would have been and the packing was skillfully 
done. Often extra goods were added “to fill,” thus 
preventing any “play” of the goods which would 
have caused breakage. The casks were lined with 
waterproof material and were most carefully coop- 
ered, the consignee paying all charges for this as 
well as for paper and twine, the cost of each being 
itemized on the invoice as well as the consul’s cer- 
tificate, the declaration of custom house officer, dock 
charges, ete. 

It was quite a trick to figure out an invoice and 
include the percentage of the charges applying to 
the bill, as the pricing and charges were in the cur 
rency of the country from which the goods came. 

To-day the United States supplies its own tools, 
the best in the world, and .we are also supplying 
most of the tool trade of the world. A person ask- 
ing for tools in a foreign country-is handed the 
same makes of tools we are handling in our own 
hardware stores, for our skill and progress have 
brought us to the front rank and we are not only 
supplying what the user wishes. but are going fur- 
ther and anticipating what he will eventually need 
to facilitate his work and make his burdens lighter. 
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“Nope,” replied the boy, as 
he shot tobacco juice at an oil 
pool on the floor. “We ain’t 
got any. Got some kind of 
a polish, but it ain’t much 
good. Why don’t you get her 


painted ?” 











Little Adventures in Hardware Shopping 


Buying a Can of Polish 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


Successful merchant and recognized authority on 


wt ir ashamed to go out in the car with it looking 
like that,” exclaimed my wife, as I drove the 
old bus up to the door and stopped. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and every one was 
out with the best cars in town, and the newest and 
the flossiest-looking, and I didn’t blame my better 
two-thirds for what she said. I felt about the same 
way myself. But we went, and came back deter- 
mined to see what we could do about making our 
car look better, inasmuch as we couldn’t afford a 
new one. 

Next morning you might have seen me walk into 
the Central Garage and ask the grimy youth I found 
there, struggling with a cranky crankless motor, 
if they kept Shinerup Wax. 

“Nope,” replied the boy, as he shot tobacco juice 
at an oil pool on the floor. “We ain’t got any. Got 
some kind of a polish, but it ain’t much good. Why 
don’t you get her painted?” 

I didn’t wait, but walked out and stopped in the 
next garage, not far below. Here I found the pro- 
prietor standing just inside, looking gloomily at a 
long row of used cars with price tags on them end- 
ing in 85s and 95s. 

“Do you keep Shinerup?” I asked. 

“What?” 

“Shinerup Wax for polishing automobiles,” I ex- 
plained. 

“What kind of a car have you got?” the garage 
man asked. 

“T’ve got a Solar, but this polish is good for any 
kind of a car. I want to shine up the body. They 
say it’s great stuff.” 

“Never heard of it, but I don’t believe in those pol- 
ishes. There’s only one kind of polish, and that’s 
paint. Look at that Roadsplitter Six there now. 
There’s a car that didn’t have a thing the matter 
with it except the paint was all off, and I had her 
painted up and she’s the greatest value in the city. 
That price is so low it’s a joke, but she’s got to go 
How’l] you trade in your Solar? I’ve got a place 
I can sell a Solar if the price is down where it’s 
right.” 
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merchandizing methods 


Didn’t Want to Polish a Fountain Pen 


WALKED out of this place, too. One more gar- 

age I tried. It was a girl I found there when I 
went into the office. Again I asked for Shinerup. 
The girl kept on chewing gum, but she said “I guess 
so,” and went into the stock room and came back 
with a small tin about the size of a box of corn 
salve. She handed it to me, remarking, as she 
waved her hand to one of the men who came out to 
pump gas for a customer, “Ten cents.” 

I looked the box over, although she acted as if 

she thought I was a piker, to be wasting any time 
looking at an article that sold for a dime. Her 
attitude plainly said, “Why don’t you hand me the 
money and beat it?” 
_ I saw “free sample” marked on the under side 
of the box and handed it back, saying, “I wanted it 
to polish an automobile, not a fountain pen,” and 
the third time I walked out. 

Perhaps I was hasty. May be they have the large 
cans of Shinerup there, but I didn’t see any, and I 
didn’t like the place first rate. 

Outside, I stopped to look around. There weren’t 
any more garages in that vicinity, but right across 
the street I saw a sign in a hardware store window: 
“Automobile Accessories—Good Service.” 

“Good service” certainly looked all right to me 
after what I had experienced. I didn’t know just 
what it meant in that connection, but I was willing 
to take a chance, and I hustled over there and went 
in, noticing in the window a cut-out advertising 
Shinerup, just like I had seen it advertised in the 
magazines. 

A young man with an overseas service ribbon on 
his coat met me with a smile and a pleasant “Good 
morning, sir.” 

I couldn’t help smiling back, and it was evident 
that we both felt that it was a real good morning 
to be up and around. 

“How’s the stock of Shinerup this morning?” I 
asked. 

“Fine,” said he. 
me it’s a great polish. 


“We're headquarters, and believe 
Have you seen Colonel Saun- 
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Corner of accessory department of Chandler & Barber, 
Boston 


ders’ Cataract roadster that he’s driven four years? 
He’s been using Shinerup on the old boat, and say, I 
thought it was a new car when I first saw it after 
the polishing.” 

I had seen the car, and thought the same thing. 
In fact, it was the colonel who had recommended 
Shinerup to me, and I said as much. 

“He’s a great recommender, isn’t he?” the sales- 
man asked. ‘‘He recommended me for this job, too, 
and here I am!” 

While we were speaking the salesman was get- 
ting out of the case a can of the polish and opening 
it to show it to me, outside and contents. He told 
me just how to use it. He told me about how many 
times a box would polish my car, how to get the 
right results, how to get the car clean before put- 
ting on the polish. 


Knew What It Did, and Why 


E knew all about how that stuff was used and 

what it did, and why. He never hesitated for 
lack of information. He must have studied the 
advertising of the Shinerup people and talked with 
users. He sold me Shinerup, and he sold me the 
cleaner to use first, and everything but the elbow 
grease, and I’m happy to say I’ve got a good supply 
of that myself. 

I felt inclined to linger and talk with that sales- 
man, and when he had me sold on the Shinerup 
proposition he didn’t reach for my money and hand 
me the goods, all with the same motion, and simul- 
taneously wish me good-by. Not much. The foxy 
boy! He asked, “How are your tires holding out? 
Have you seen the new Tireplug for filling the cuts 
in shoes? It’s easy to use, and it keeps out the 
water and makes your tires last. When a man 
uses that he wears his tires out instead of blowing 
them all to pieces. Let me show you how easy it 
is to use it.” 
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I’ve read advertising about stuff for mending 
cuts and filling up such holes, but I never tried it. 
It seemed as if it would be too much work. I didn’t 
know how it worked, and always had an idea that 
it was kind of complicated to use. This chap had 
an old piece of shoe there, and it had a hole already 
in it. Ina jiffy he opened his Tireplug can and gave 
me a demonstration of how to use the stuff. 

Like all those semi-mysterious operations that 
advertising seeks to get us to perform, and that seem 
difficult before we know about them and have gone 
through them, this was easy enough when you came 
to do it, and I knew my tires needed just that stuff 
right then, and would need it more in the future; 
so I bought. 

It was the demonstration that sold the stuff. It 
showed that any one could turn the trick. Instead 
of reading an explanation that left me only half 
understanding the idea, I saw the actual working of 
the plan. I handled the Tireplug stuff, and knew 
I could use it satisfactorily. It is so with a whole 
lot of things, I am sure. If the people the dealers 
want to have buy and use articles could be given 
demonstrations in their use they would buy much 
more readily. 

It ought to go without saying that I am a some- 
what regular customer of that store now, not only 
in automobile accessories, but in other lines. 

I don’t want to convey the impression that I have 
always found garages unsatisfactory in service or 
utterly lacking in salesmanship, as might be in- 
ferred from the garage experiences above detailed, 
but in this case, either as a matter of coincidence 
or otherwise, the garages fell down in the matter 
of selling or accepting the selling opportunity. 
They were either entirely lacking in interest, or so 
much absorbed in trying to put over something big- 
ger, that they missed the chance of business on the 
particular accessory I wanted, and I drifted into 
the place where service seemed a more natural part 
of the business. 
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The Man Behind the Counter ‘ 


Sends 


A Message trom the Mountains 


A Few Stray Remarks on Business and a True Story of an Imitation Grouch 
By LLEw S. SOULE 


AST week I promised to tell you something of 
conditions in Wyoming and it’s up to me to 
make my word good. For about a week I 

was in the State of good crops, fat stock and famous 
coal mines, and from a selling angle things could 
not be better. There is every indication of good 
crops, and the farmer of the West is spending his 
dollars as he never spent them before. 

The largest town I visited was Sheridan, and, 
by the way, the residents of that lively burg claim 
their town to be the largest and best in the State 
of Wyoming. I surely won’t dispute their word, 
and you can take it from me, the town that bests 
them will have to be up and coming every day in 
the year. 

Sheridan is located in a district that is fortunate 
in many respects. The farming land is very pro- 
ductive, there is range for thousands of head of 
stock within a comparatively short distance, and 
there are numerous coal mines almost at the very 
edge of the town. Sheridan boasts four live hard- 
ware concerns, each doing a decidedly good business. 
One thing in particular you will notice in Sheridan: 
Every store is nicely equipped with the better grades 
of fixtures, and the merchandise carried is all of 
the high-class lines. Cheap stuff don’t go with the 
hardy pioneers of the mountain country. 

The tractor is getting to be quite a feature in 
the farming of such states as Nebraska, Wyoming 
and Montana, and one concern in Sheridan has made 
some remarkable sales records in its implement de- 
partment. 

One of Dinwiddie’s Star Customers 
HILE I was in the store of Dinwiddie & Dief- 
enderfer I spied an old Indian of the Crow 
tribe making a few hardware purchases. He was 
one of the moon-faced type with a perpetual smile, 
and he was buying like a man who knew his busi- 
ness. He wore a store suit, but his feet were 
incased in buckskin moccasins and the sombrero on 
his head was decorated with a long black crow 
feather. He bought a hand seeder, some garden 
tools, etc., and walked out looking like an ad for 
some seed house. When he left, I asked Mr. Din- 
widdie about him, and found that the Crow Indians 
are good farmers and good customers. Incidentally 
I learned that they have leased a large tract of land 
to eastern capitalists who are patriotically planting 
it to that $2.26 wheat. There were several dozen 
tractors at work getting the ground in shape, and 
it looks as if the Red Man and his wealthy partners 
stand to make a little easy money. 
An Imitation That Beats the Original 
N imitation is usually an inferior product con- 
jured up to skim the profit cream from the 
idea of some one else. However, in a little town in 
Wyoming I located an imitation that has the orig- 
inal beat a mile. I won’t tell the name of the town, 
but the story is too good to keep. 

It was about 10 a. m. when I dropped into one of 
the neatest little stores in the State and began to 
look for the live wire I knew must be in evidence 
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somewhere about the place. A salesman met me 
with a good-natured smile and directed me to the 
office in the rear. I walked to the open door and 
found a shrewd-looking man sitting humped up on 
a high stool poring over a bunch of invoices. I 
started in with my regular introductory spiel and 
had just about reached the “I represent” point when 
he stopped me with a voice that would put the tuba 
of the town band to shame. 

“I don’t care a hang who you are or who you 
represent!” he roared. ‘“You’ve probably dropped 
in to sting me again, and I’m here to tell you I’m 
all stung up. There ain’t room on my hide for 
another stinger.” 

He might have gotten my goat right there, but 
there was a twinkle in the corner of his eye that 
belied the timbre of his voice. 

“You can’t sell me a blamed thing,” he went on. 
“TI don’t need a trade paper, and my eyes are strained 
now from looking at traveling men. 

“Well,” I ventured meekly, “what are you going 
to do with a fellow who hasn’t a blamed thing to 
sell you? All I want is a chance to look over this 
neat little store of yours, and swap a few ideas that 
may do us both some good.” 

“Don’t need any ideas,” he snapped. “All you 
want is a chance to get chummy with me and then 
hand me a lemon with a string tied to it.” 

I promised faithfully not to even mention sale 
to him, and finally got his O. K. to look over the 
store. “But remember,” he said, ‘“‘my hide is chock 
full of stingers, and there’s no room for more.” 

How That “Grouch” Worked on a Customer 
WAS just beginning my survey of the stock when 
an old farmer dropped in to make a small pay- 
ment on a large bill. “What’s the idea?” was the 
first roar he ran up against. “Do you think this 
is a bank?” 

The old farmer assured the merchant that he had 
no such idea, and then sailed into a hard-luck story 
of the usual kind. There had been a crop failure 
the year before, and he felt sure the hardware man 
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would let nim off easy. Besides, he needed every 
cent he could scrape up in order to get his wheat in 
for this year. In fact, he would have to cut his 
acreage because he hadn’t money enough to get 
needed supplies. 

“Humph!” the old man snorted. “Guess I’m stung 
again. Better keep this twenty to get that crop in. 

“Jim!” he yelled to the nearest clerk, “give Haw- 
kins what he needs and charge it to him,” and he 
humped over his invoices again. 

The Man Behind the Counter Strikes a Job 
To was getting brisk by this time, and the 

Boss came out on the sales floor. He had a 
growl or a roar for every one who came in, yet I 
noticed he was selling more goods than the rest of 
the sales force put together. His cutlery case re- 
sembled Omaha after the tornado, and I took it on 
myself to get it back in shape. I dug up the com- 
plete line of samples, arranged the trim with the 
blades of the knives toward the light where the 
glitter would catch the eye of the customer, and 
gradually won the case back to a selling job. While 
I was at it, three farmer boys were caught by the 
glitter and sidled over to look at the knives. 

Before the job was done I had sold three knives 
at an average of $1.50 each. When I turned the 
cash over to the boss he acknowledged it with an- 
other of his characteristic grunts. Next I tackled 
his show window and made a few minor changes 
that added to its selling value. It was getting well 
around noon at this time, and as I clambered out 
of the window I said, “Guess I’ll hit over to the 
hotel and get a little something to eat.” 

“Like H-ll you will!” he snapped. “You’re going 
to dinner with me.” 

You could have bowled me over with a feather, 
but I didn’t fight the proposition at all. A few 
minutes later we were walking the few blocks which 
separated his store from his home. 

We Strike a Mutual Hobby 

— were snow-capped hills all around the 

town, and the fishing tackle window at the store 
had given me the “Bug” for fair. ‘Any good fish- 
ing around here?” I queried. “Fishing!” he snorted. 
“Best in the world,” and from that time on his con- 
versation loosened up like a Ford car. The growl 
dropped out of his voice and the more pleasing qual- 
ities crept in as he told me of the various streams, 
the roads, the tackle to use and the catches. Before 
we reached the house he had invited me to come 
back later in the season for a fishing on Big Sandy 


Creek. 
I’m not going to tell you about that dinner. It 


was the kind mother used to dish out in the old days 
when we didn’t need a grape fruit to wake up our 
appetites. It was worth a trip half way across the 
continent just to see that sweet-faced little woman 
who continually plied us with more. It is sufficient 
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to say that I lived up to the family traditions, and 
that Hoover could have found no fault with what 
was left when I finally pushed back my chair. I 
noticed particularly that my host’s tones were soft 
and gentle as he spoke to the little woman who is 
his better half, and he grew in my estimation as he 
helped her remove the dishes. 
Bill Finds Room for Another Stinger 

WE visited again on the way back to the store, 

but the roar was on tap from the minute we 
crossed the threshold. One of the clerks reported 
his little girl as very sick with the flu, and the “Old 
Man” gave him a beautiful tongue lashing for not 
being at home helping his wife care for the little 
one. He ordered him out, with the admonition to 
stay until all danger was over. A good roads com- 
mittee also dropped in to make a $25 touch. He 
growled mightily, but handed over a check which 
read “Fifty——and no 100ths dollars.” 

As train time drew near I picked up my war bag 
and dropped over to say “Good bye.” He gave me 
a hearty grip, but as I started for the door he fairly 
roared: “Say, didn’t you forget something?” 

“Not that I know of,” I assured him. 

“Haven’t asked me to subscribe for your old 
magazine, have ye?” 

“Well, no,” I answered. “You told me right off 
the reel that you didn’t need a trade paper.” 

“I didn’t need one then,” he snapped, “but I do 
now. Guess I can change my mind, can’t 1? Come 
back here and get your two dollars and send her 
along. Told you I’d get stung before you left.” 

However, he followed me to the door for another 
farewell and a renewal of that fishing invitation. 

Bill, you’re the biggest fake in the State of Wyo- 
ming. You’ve got a heart brimful of the milk of 
human kindness, and you are trying to camouflage 
it with scowl and a few bass notes. You haven’t 
fooled me a bit, and, confidentially, you haven’t 
fooled anybody else but your own good-hearted self. 
I talked to your customers and they swear by you. 
I pumped your clerks, and they would fight for you 
at the drop of the hat. Last but not least, I’m 
strong for you myself, and some day we are going 
to take that little trout trip up Big Sandy. You 
are a fake crab, Bill, and an imitation grouch, but 
well, I like your wife’s cooking, and I really believe 
you do know how to fish. 

Getting back to “Shop Talk.” I’m still in the 
mountains, where sheep, cattle and wheat divide 
interest with the mines and the mills. I can’t tell 
you more at this writing, but my note books are 
rapidly filling with good things, and you all have 
something coming. 

If any of you must be grouches take my advice 
and pattern after my Wyoming friend, but be am 
imitation and never the real thing. 

Yours for the human side of business, 
THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 
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Bouquets from Two Hemispheres 
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AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE 
Dairen, Manchuria, 
March 21, 1919. 
Editor Hardware Age: 

Allow me to congratulate you on your 
very fine issue of Feb. 6, 1919, which ar- 
rived this morning and which I have looked 
over with much interest. 

This is a very fine issue, indeed, and I 
have found the text most interesting. Un- 
fortunately, there is not much of a field here 
for hardware and I am, therefore, not in 
a position at present to do much in the way 
of assisting this important branch of Ameri- 
can trade and industry, but I have the in- 
terest in fine tools that seems natural to 
an American and this interest has recently 
been stimulated by the sale of all classes 
by B. Mandell of K. Mandell & Co. of 
New York. This consisted of hardware 
orginally destined to Russia, but held 
up by war conditions. The firm finally 
decided to dispose of the stock here and 
I used to visit their sample room at 
the offices of Thompson, Hannam & Co. 
pretty frequently, just to feast my eyes on 
good American tools. Buyers came from all 
over the Orient and Mr. Mandell did a good 
business, while American trade in these 
lines received a good boost. There ought to 
be many “repeats” in due time. 

While in Japan in January—where I had 
not been for several years—I was agreeably 
surprised to see a copious display of good, 
representative American hardware, which 
showed that somebody had been pretty 
busy selling. It wasn’t Mandell’s stuff. 
either, for I inquired and was told that the 
firms were importing regularly. With the 
growth of foreign style house building and 
furniture making, cabinet and upholstery 
* work, Japan ought to be a pretty good field 
now, and getting better. Also, the iron and 
steel business is growing to such an extent 
that tools for metal working are in good 
demand. The Japanese seem well acquainted 
with practically all our best tool makers’ 
products for I saw dozens of well-known 
brands in the little time I had to walk about 
Tokyo. 





I look over the advertising matter and the 
text of the trade magazines I receive at the 
Consulate and nearly always find something 
of interest; though, of course, a consul has 
to have an eye for all lines of industry and 
trade. 

It may interest you to know, however, 
that I usually write manufacturers for the 
booklets, so many of them are issuing, de- 
scriptive in an interesting and not too tech- 
nical way of their products. I do this to 
make myself more or less familiar with dif- 
ferent points about tools and to learn, per- 
haps, the meaning of technical terms, so 
that when a_ prospective purchaser of 
American tools comes to me for assistance 
I can show him that I, too, know something 
about them and do not need to have quite 
everything explained so that I will under- 
stand what he wants me to help him to get. 

I have found some of these booklets very 
interesting as well as instructive, and am 
gradually acquiring a small collection of 
them for my reference library. 

What I wanted to tell you, though, was 
that I enjoyed the discussion of points in 
selling pocket knives very much, and par- 
ticularly the readable way the discussion 
was reported in the February issue. 

Some day I may be at a post where I 
can help you boost the trade. It’s a good 
trade. “More power to your elbow.” 

Yours with good wishes, 
A. A. WILLIAMSON, 
American Consul. 


Prince Edward Island, Canada, 
April 12, 1919. 
Editor Hardware Age: 
@WOTE with interest the comment in 
HARDWARE AGE that HARDWARE 
AGE is national and “covers America like 
a blanket,” and beg to suggest that, to my 
way of thinking, such would be very much 
more effective and pleasing if it read: 
“HARDWARE AGE IS NATIONAL 
It Covers 


America Like the Dew.” 
Yours very truly, 
F. E. MUZZY. 
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F. A. Witte President 


REDERICK ALEXANDER WITTE, known by his 

friends and a host of men in the hardware trade as 
“Alec” Witte, has been elected president of the Witte 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, succeeding the late Otto H. 
Witte, who died February 3, and who had been presi- 
dent of the firm since its incorporation in 1880. 

Mr. Witte was born and educated in St. Louis, and 
after several years of study and travel abroad, en- 
tered the firm as a clerk and advanced through the 
different departments. On January 1, 1896, he was 
elected secretary of the company, and on January 1, 
1910, vice-president. 

He is a member of the Chamber of Commerce, a 
director of the United States Bank of St. Louis, and a 
member of the Board of Governors of the Missouri 
Athletic Association. The other officers elected are: 
Otto W. Witte and M. L. Witte, vice-presidents; Walter 
Schulz, treasurer; and O. A. Staude, secretary. 


New Rolling Mill for Bridgeport 


N May 1 the Bridgevort Rolling Mills was opened 

for business. J. G. MacKay, one of the best 
known men in the metal trade throughout New Eng- 
land, is the President and General Manager of the new 
corporation. The plant, which is located at Bruce and 
Stratford Avenues, Bridgeport, Conn., is one of the 
best equipped in the entire section. 

The products to be produced by the Bridgeport Roll- 
ing Mills will include everything in brass, bronze, 
nickel silver and copper lines. Associated with Mr. 
MacKay in the new enterprise is Homer D. Brunson of 
Waterbury, Conn., who will be treasurer. Mr. Brun- 
son is also well and favorably known throughout this 
territory, having formerly been at the head of the 
Brunson Manufacturing Company at Beacon Falls. 

‘Harold E. Leavenworth of the Bridgeport Testing 
Laboratories will act as chemist of the plant. 

During the war the plant was operated by the gov- 
ernment in turning out large quantities of war mate- 
rials, having been specially equipped for this purpose, 
and the plant was acquired by Mr. MacKay and his 
associates only a few days ago. Much new equipment 
will be added to the already complete plant with its 
present large daily capacity. 

The New York office is located at 141 Broadway, to 
facilitate the handling of the domestic and export busi- 
ness, and is in charge of George E. Barrows as sales 
manager. 


Seeking Export Trade 


W. CAMPBELL & CO., LTD., 249 Clarence Street, 
e Sydney, N. S. W., announce that Arthur A. 
Campbell will arrive in New York early in June for 
the purpose of developing further trade relations with 
manufacturers in the U. S. A., covering in a measure 
the following lines, namely: aluminum goods, electro- 
plated ware, cutlery, glassware, brass and leather goods, 
veneers, varnishes, furniture and bedstead manufac- 
turers’ machinery and supplies, builders’ hardware and 
accessories, typewriters, ice chests, pianos and organs, 
toys, hollow-ware, kitchen and cooking utensils, crock- 
ery, art metal ware, clocks, imitation leagher, wall- 
papers, bathroom fittings, go-carts, a wide line of furni- 
ture, including also camp beds, cots. ete., sewing ma- 
chines and various kinds of furnishing drapery. The 
firm is also considerably interested in specialties and 
branded goods of every kind, especially those of high 
grade. They are desirous of arranging for sole agen- 
cies for any approved lines on either a purely agency 
or warehouse basis. 

Correspondence may be addressed to A. A. Campbell, 
care of Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 
Broadway, New York, who will afford any further in- 
formation desired. 


Seear to Visit America 


C. SEEAR of London, England, who can be reached 

¢ at 215 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, 
will be in America shortly. He has been directing a 
manufacturing business for war requirements and is 
visiting the United States and Canada. This visit will 
be made in the interests of British manufacturers, and 
vice versa, colonial and United States business houses 
interested in the English markets. He has traveled 
largely in the United Kingdom and on several occa- 
sions abroad. 

He desires to offer his services to several business 
houses dealing in separate lines as their representa- 
tive for selling or purchasing. Should the service prove 
successful Mr. Seear hopes to arrange terms later for 
acting as export agent in foreign markets. 


Dixon Annual Meeting 


HE stockholders of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany elected the following directors and officers at 
their recent annual meeting: 

Officers—George T. Smith, president; George E. 
Long, vice-president; J. H. Schermerhorn, vice-presi- 
dent; Harry Dailey, secretary; William Koester, treas- 
urer; Albert Norris, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 

Directors—George T. Smith, William G. Bumsted, 
J. H. Schermerhorn, George E. Long, Edward L. Young, 
Harry Dailey, Robert E. Jennings. 


Advice to the Trade 


OME good advice is given the trade in a recent letter 
by E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis. It follows 
in part: 

Business is fast improving. The evidence is the in- 
creased number and size of the orders being daily re- 
ceived by us, and we understand that the same good 
thing is being experienced by many other factories. 

It makes us feel good. 

It confirms the opinion that we have had ever since 
the armistice, that the “reconstruction period” would 
not be of as long duration or as severe in its depressing 
results as a great many pessimists feared. 

Judging by reports emanating from good authorities, 
there are at least ten thousand foreign buyers in the 
United States to-day. 

They hail from all over the world, even from far-off 
Australia, South Africa, and almost every other country 
you can think of. 

These buyers are after goods of all kinds. 

It means that the factories are beginning to be loaded 
up with foreign business. 

There has been a HESITANCY on the part of SOME 
of the buyers in the United States, which has been 
founded mostly upon the idea that prices would go 
down. 

There have been a few adjustments, but only a few, 
comparatively speaking. There will be very few more, 
if any, this year, in our humble opinion. 

The reasons are obvious to anyone who will give the 
matter a little thought. 

Goods cannot be manufactured and put on the market 
at lower prices unless the raw material and the cost of 
labor are first reduced to a large enough extent to 
amount to something. 

Thus far raw materials have not gone down very 
much and labor not at all. 

The whole world will, no doubt, have to get used to 
a HIGHER LEVEL of prices than prevailed before the 
war. 

Merchants are now STOCKING UP and many of 
them are GETTING IN A HURRY, and it is our 
modest prediction that inside of thirty days a great 
many jobbers and dealers who have DEL AY ED order 
ing their season’s stocks for shipment July 1 and later 
will have cause to regret it, as there will & a GREAT 
RUSH for goods by that time. 


The fundamental conditions of this country are per- 
fectly sound. Crops promise big. The farmers are 
getting big prices and there is plenty of money in the 
country. 

There is no cause whatever to be pes mistic 


If we are wrong in our premises, we are open-minded 
and willing to be shown, but we BELIE VE we are 
RIGHT. 

If you have not yet sent in your stock order to us 
(or to any other factory) for OUR line of goods, or 
ANY OTHER LINE for your 1919 stock, we humbly 
advise that you do so at once. 
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Brief Notes of the Trade 


‘ee~ White Lily Mfg. Co., Davenport, Iowa, manu- 
facturer of washing machines, will erect an addi- 
tion, 20 x 225 ft., a warehouse, 25 x 30 ft., and seven 
auxiliary buildings, 25 x 30 ft. each. A contract has 
been let for part of the improvements planned, which 
altogether will cost $150,000. 

The Miles Piston Ring Co., Memphis, Tenn., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Charles H. 
Miles, Charles Hudson and C. K. Fuller, to manufacture 
piston rings and other specialties. 

The Charles Newton Rifle Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by 
Charles Newton, A. H. Dayton and D. A. Evans, to 
manufacture rifles, ete. 

The Toscan Stove & Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y., will 
soon have plans completed for a manufacturing plant 
to be erected this spring. James E. Toscan is presi- 
dent. 

The Ingang-Pullen Cutlery Co., 50-58 Columbia 
Street, Newark, N. J., has filed notice of organization 
to manufacture cutlery products. Louis Ingang and F. 
Pullen head the company. 

The New Jersey Cutlery Co., 192 Market Street, New- 
ark, N. J., has awarded a contract to A. C. Windsor, 
368 Sanford Avenue, for a one-story plant, 100 x 175 
ft., at 692 South Sixteenth Street, to cost $31,000. 

The Raymer Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 by 
James M. Forgie, 68 South Drive Avenue; William B. 
Sturrup, 6 Adelaide Street East; Thomas S. H. Giles 
and others to manufacture toys, buckles, hardware, ma- 
chinery, etc. 

The Henderson Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
increased its capital from $200,000 to $350,000. 

The Needham Tire Co., Charles River Station, Need- 
ham, Mass., will erect a factory building, one story, 
98 x 140 ft. 

The Burglar Proof Lock & Hardware Corporation, 75 
Fulton Street, New York, has filed notice of change of 
name to the Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc. 

The Newton Arms Corporation, New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $600,000 by W. A. Court- 
land, H. W. Cotton and W. B. Morrell, 34 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Brooklyn, to manufacture rifles, ammunition, 
etc. 

The Para Mfg. Co., Weehawken, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $50,000 by Thomas J. Wil- 
son, A. E. Moore and Herbert E. Lawrence, to manu- 
facture fountain vens, ete. 

The Kelmet Corporation, New York, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $20,000 by J. E. McCrady, 
H. L. Trisch and L. Conover, 352 St. John’s Place, 
3rooklyn, to manufacture tools and implements. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., an- 
nounces the removal of its Philadelphia sales office from 
1020 Arch Street to Rooms 801 and 802 of the Finance 
Building, South Penn Square, under the able manage- 
ment of W. G. Stringer, who entered the employ of the 
Dixon company in 1898 and succeeded W. J. Coane as 
the Philadelphia district sales representative in 1912. 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md., has just 
established a New York office at Room 2920, Equitable 
Building, which will be in charge of G. R. Lundane, 
who will supervise the distribution of Black & Decker 
products in New York and surrounding territory, in- 
cluding Connecticut. Mr. Lundane has been recently 
connected with the Findeisen & Kropf Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

H. H. Lotz, for many years with the Lowe Brothers 
Co., has become associated with the sales organization 
of the Hilo Varnish Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
Lotz will make his headquarters at Dayton and will 
look after both the manufacturing and the jobbing 
trade in southern Ohio. 

The town of West Brookfield, Mass., will soon have 
a toy industry with up-to-date ‘machinery operated by 
electricity. Leon F. Thompson and Samuel Wass are 
the owners of the factory. Machinery already is in 








R. Voras & Co., 148 Webster Ave- 


nue, Long Island City, N. Y., write 
that they are anxious to receive cata- 
logs of all kinds of agricultural im- 
plements and garden tools immedi- 
ately. 
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the building and actual manufacturing is to start in 
less than a month. 

The directors of the National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Company have elected George W. Niedringhaus of 
St. Louis, president of the company, succeeding F. A. 
W. Kieckhefer, whose death occurred recently. Other 
officers elected are W. H. Matthai of Baltimore, a vice- 
president, and Edward H. Schwartzburg of Milwaukee, 
secretary. W. Howard Matthai was elected a director 
to fill a vacancy. 

H. R. Copley, who has just returned from overseas 
service as a lieutenant of Artillery, has joined The 
Jobber’s Mfg. Co., and will call on the jobbers of whole- 
sale hardware, mill supplies, belting and other jobbers. 

The Rubber Products Company is materially increas- 
ing its manufacturing and storage space at its Barber- 
ton, Ohio, factories. Additional office space is also 
planned. Stewar.! Slosson has been appointed Pacific 
Coast manager. 

Jean Heybroe!:, wholesale ironmonger of Holland, 
will arrive about the middle of May to visit leading 
manufacturers cf hardware in the United States. He 
asks for quotat ons and particulars and can be reached 
by addressing Jean Heybroek, care of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., Inc., 56 Reade Street, New York City. 


Graham Havana Branch 


A. GRAHAM, head of J.H.Graham & Co., 113 

¢ Chambers Street, New York, who are direct rep- 
resentatives of a large number of manufacturers in the 
U. S. A., producing hardware and related lines, has 
recently returned from a trip to Cuba. It was under- 
taken fcr the purpose of establishing there perma- 
nently a branch house to supervise their business in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, which formerly had long been 
directed from their headquarters in New York. Mr. 
Graham has secured an office with a suitable staff, 
which is located in La Lonja del Comercio 426, Plaza 
de San Francisco, Habana, Cuba, with Jose P. Lopez 


-as sales manager, Mr. Lopez having previously covered 


this territory in the employ of J. H. Graham & Co. 

There will be a full line of samples covering the 
products of the numerous lines, many of which the 
Grahams have handled for over 50 years. Mr. Graham 
found the outlook good, with about the same propor- 
tion of trade problems facing producers and distrib- 
utors as in the U.S. A. Merchants in the West Indies 
are not buying heavily at present, but are keeping in 
close touch and ordering moderately and frequently in 
harmony with the times, waiting for the,period when 
there will be need for larger stocks. They have had 
strikes there as we have had in this country, and other 
complications which in due course will be solved. Mr. 
Graham, in talks with bankers and merchants, found 
that they regard the outlook as good, to be coupled with 
a little necessary patience. 


Obituary 


ENRY S. WILLS, forty-eight years old, and for 

twenty-seven years connected with the Albany 
Hardware Company, Albany, N. Y., died recently. He 
is survived by a widow, one son and daughter. 

ALFRED JAEGER, SR., a retired hardware merchant of 
Monroe City, -Mo., died there recently. He had been 
in business for fifty-two years. 

JoHN DupLey died recently following several months’ 
illness of heart trouble, at Pembrooke, Maine. He is 
survived by his son, who has succeeded him in business. 

ANDREW J. Lacock, aged seventy-six years, senior 
member of the hardware firm of Lacock Bros., Federal 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., died recently. He had been 
a life-long resident of Pittsburgh, and had conducted a 
hardware business for over thirty years. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, three sons and six daughters. 

C. S. Witwer, president Joliet Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turer of agricultural implements, Joliet, Ill., died in 
that city recently. His death was due to a sudden 
attack of heart trouble. 

CHARLES H. EATON, president Kalamazoo Spring & 
Axle Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., died recently at the age 
of fifty-eight years. 

Louis H. Schwartz died suddenly April 25, follow- 
ing an attack of acute indigestion, aged sixty-five years, 
at Bangor, Maine. His father, Michael Schwartz, 
established a saw manufacturing business at Bangor 
some seventy-five years ago, which was continued by 
the sons, Louis H. and William H. In 1911 the factory 
was burned, but rebuilt on the same site. 
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Collecting Those New “Luxury” Taxes 


Internal Revenue Bureau Issues Regulations—Levy Is on Goods When 
Sold by Manufacturer—Five to Ten Per Cent on Many Articles— 
Sellers Must Not Misrepresent Tax 

By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, May 12, 1919. 

EGULATIONS for the collection of the taxes 
R imposed by Title IX of the war revenue act, 

popularly known as the “luxury” taxes, have 
been prepared by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
They are of special interest to the hardware trade as 
they embrace numerous lines of merchandise which 
reach the public through the wholesale and retail hard- 
ware men. 

The most important classes of goods covered by these 
regulations are automobiles, tires, tubes and automobile 
accessories, talking machines, sporting goods, cameras 
and films, firearms, shells and cartridges, hunting and 
bowie knives, portable electric fans, thermos bottles, slot 
machines and pleasure boats. The manufacturers of 
all these articles are planning to descend upon Congress 
at the coming special session now scheduled to meet 
May 19, with a demand for the repeal of all the pro- 
visions of Title IX; hence it is a question as to how long 
these newly enacted tax provisions will remain in force. 


Automobiles 


HE law taxing automobiles imposes a rate of 3 per 

cent upon the sale by the manufacturer of auto- 
mobile trucks and wagons, including all equipment, but 
a rate of 5 per cent is levied upon “other automobiles 
and motorcycles” except tractors. In defining the scope 
of the tax on automobiles the new regulations provide 
as follows: 


“An automobile (as well as an automobile truck or 
automobile wagon) is a self-propelling vehicle designed 
primarily for the transportation in or upon it of per- 
sons or property. Motor-drivén machines for pulling 
a vehicle around factories and railway stations and 
motor-driven machine gun carriages are not taxable. 
An automobile hearse and a pall-bearers’ coach are tax- 
able under subdivision 2. A self-propelled fire engine, 
at least if designed to carry only such persons as are 
necessary to drive it, is not taxable. If, however, it 
is especially designed to carry firemen not employed in 
or about the driving of the machine, it is taxable as an 
automobile. Automobile trucks equipped as hook and 
ladder trucks, and hose carts for the use of firemen, are 
likewise taxable. A usable substantially completed au- 
tomobile or automobile truck produced by assembling 
new parts of trucks or cars is subject to tax, but a re- 
built car is not subject to tax as such, although the new 
parts thereof are subject to tax when sold by the -manu- 
facturer, even though assembled into a car. Automo- 
biles which have been sold by the manufacturer are 
not taxable when sold again. Where, however, a manu- 
facturer sells again an automobile which he has once 
sold and which has been returned to him and the first 
sale rescinded, the tax attaches on the second sale. A 
tractor is not taxable.” 


As the law differentiates between automobiles and 
automobile trucks and wagons the regulations also make 
special provision for the latter as follows: 


“The tax is 3 per cent of the price for which automo- 
bile trucks and automobile wagons are sold by the 
manufacturer. An automobile truck or automobile 
wagon is a self-propelling vehicle primarily designed 
or adapted for the transportation of property. The 
act specifically exempts tractors; even if sold in com- 
bination with a trailer. Any tires, inner tubes, parts 
or aecessories for automobile trucks and automobile 
wagons sold on or in connection therewith or with the 
sale thereof are taxable at 3 per cent. Such tires, inner 
tubes, parts and accessories, however, as (although 
sold on or in connection with an automobile truck or au- 
tomobile wagon or with the sale thereof) are in excess 
of the quantities usually sold in the ordinary course of 
trade to a single customer at the time of the purchase 
of an automobile truck or wagon, will not be taxable at 
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3 per cent, but will be taxable under subdivision (3) of 
section 9J0 at the rate of 5 per cent.’ 


Concerning “other automobiles and motorcycles” the 
regulations make the following provision: 


“The tax is 5 per cent of the price for which such 
articles are sold by the manufacturer. It applies to 
all automobiles primarily designed for carrying persons, 
including passenger cars, taxicabs, auto-busses, sight- 
seeing cars, and also to all motorcycles, including side 
cars. Where an automobile chassis, although of such 
construction as is ordinarily used in automobile trucks, 
is fitted with a body designed for the carriage of per- 
sons, or for the carriage of persons and property, the 
completed whole is taxable at 5 per cent of the price 
for which sold by the manufacturer, and not under sub- 
division (1) at 3 per cent. Tires, tubes, parts, and 
accessories for motorcycles or automobiles other than 
automobile trucks or automobile wagons sold on or in 
connection therewith or with the sale thereof are tax 
able at 5 per cent.” 


Automobile Parts and Accessories 


Much attention has been given by the authorities to 
the regulations respecting automobile parts and acces 
sories and these provisions are of special interest not 
only to manufacturers but also to jobbers and retailers. 
I therefore reproduce the exact text of these features 
of the regulations, as follows: 


“Tires, inner tubes, parts, and accessories sold to 
manufacturer. Subdivision (3) of section 900 of the act 
provides that tires, inner tubes, parts, or accessories 
shall be exempt from the tax if sold to a manufacturer 
or producer of automobile trucks, automobile wagons, 
other automobiles, or motorcycles. To come within this 
exemption the sale must be to such a manufacturer for 
use by him in the manufacture or production of new 
cars or for free replacement under contract of guaranty. 
If sold to such a manufacturer for any other purpose, 
such as resale to a dealer or for the rebuilding of used 
cars, the sale is taxable. In order for the sale to come 
within the exemption of the statute, the manufacturer 
must at the time the goods are shipped or sold (which- 
ever is prior) have in his possession an order or con- 
tract of sale, with certificate of the purchaser in writing 
printed thereon or permanently attached thereto, show- 
ing that the tires, inner tubes, parts, or accessories so 
purchased are to be used in the manufacture or produc- 
tion of new cars or for free replacement under contract 
or guaranty. If in any case such an order and certi- 
ficate can not be produced on demand of any authorized 
agent of the department the tax in respect fo the sale 
will be considered in default. 

“Definition of parts.—A ‘part’ for an automobile truck, 
automobile wagon, other automobile, or motorcycle is any 
article designed or manufactured for the special purpose 
of being used as or to replacea component part of any 
such vehicle, and which by reason of some peculiar char- 
acteristic is not such a commercial commodity as would 
ordinarily be sold for general use, and which is pri- 
marily adaptable only for use as a component part of 
such vehicle. Mere stock or commercial commodities 
such as bolts, nuts, washers, screws, though used as 
components for such vehicles, are not “parts” within 
the meaning of subsection (3) of section 900. Articles, 
however, which ordinarily would be classed as com 
mercial commodities become parts when, because of their 
design or construction, they are primarily adaptable for 
use as component parts of such vehicles. Component 
parts of articles taxable under this definition are tax- 
able when sold separately, if they have reached such 
stage of manufacture that they are primarily adaptable 
for use as such a component part. Thus plates, jars, 
and separators for automobile storage batteries are tax- 
able when sold separately. A chassis is a part of an 
automobile and taxable at the rate of 5 per cent when 
sold separately, regardless of whether it is a chassis for 
an automobile truck or wagon, or for any other kind of 
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automobile. An automobile body is also a part of an au- 
tomobile. 

“Definition of accessories.—An ‘accessory’ for an au- 
tomobile truck, automobile wagon, other automobile, or 
motorcycle is any article designed to be attached to or 
used in connection with such vehicle, to add _ to 
its utility, and which is primarily adaptable for 
use in connection with such vehicle, whether or not 
essential to its operation. The term ‘accessories’ in- 
cludes, for example, horns, speedometers, self-starters, 
spot-lights, shock absorbers, tire pumps, pressure gages, 
and hydrometers. All such articles primarily adapted 
for use in connection with an automobile are subject to 
the tax even though they may sometimes be used other- 
wise, as, for example, with motor boats. If any doubt, 
reasonable and bona fide, exists as to the snecial adap- 
tability of an article the fact of its sale by the manu- 
feturer to be used with an automobile or to an auto- 
mobile accessories dealer will determine its taxability. 
A wrench or other tool of a kind sold in hardware stores 
for general purposes is not subject to the tax, but a 
wrench or other tool of special design or construction 
primarily adapted to be used in connection with auto- 
mobiles will be subject to the tax. Robes, goggles, and 
lunch kits are not subject to the tax. Automobile trail-, 
ers, regardless of the number of wheels which they may 
have, are not parts of or accessories for automobiles; 
but rear portions of automobile trucks, automobile 
wagons, or other automobiles, not properly called trail- 
ers, are taxable as a part of the automobile. Where a 
manufacturer sells automobile accessories or parts to a 
jobber who in turn sells them to a manufacturer of 
completed cars the tax upon the accessories or parts is 
payable by the manufacturer who sells them to the job- 
ber. Where a manufacturer sells material to an acces- 
sories manufacturer who in turn sells the accessories 
constructed from them to a manufacturer of completed 
automobile trucks, automobile wagons, other automo- 
biles, or motorcycles, except tractors, the manufacturer 
of the completed vehicle is liable for the tax upon his 
sales and no tax is due upon such previous sales.” 


Talking Machines and Musical Instruments 


TAX of 5 per cent is levied by the statute on the 
price for which talking machines, pianos, organs, 
piano players and music boxes and records used in con- 
nection therewith are sold by the manufacturer. Acces- 
sories and parts other than records are not taxable un- 
less sold in combination with the articles enumerated. 


Toy talking machines are taxable but dictagraphs and: 


dictaphones are not subject to the tax, the differentation 
being based apparently upon the fact that these in- 
struments are intended for business purposes and not 
for entertainment. 


Sporting Goods 


HE provision of law taxing sporting goods enumer- 
ates them as follows: } 

“Tennis rackets, nets, racket covers and_ presses, 
skates, snowshoes, skis, toboggans, canoe paddles and 
cushions, polo mallets, baseball helmets, harness and 
goals, basket-ball goals and uniforms, golf bags ‘and 
clubs, lacrosse sticks, balls of all kinds, including base- 
balls, footballs, tennis, golf, lacrosse, billiard and pool 
balls, fishing rods and reels, billiard and pool tables, 
chess and checker boards and pieces, dice, games and 
parts of games (except playing cards and children’s 
toys and games), and all similar articles, commonly or 
commercially known as sporting goods.” 


The regulations contain some fine distinctions, espe- 
cially in the matter of shoes, jerseys, etc. They pro- 
vide as follows: 

“The tax is 10 per cent of the price for which the ar- 
ticles enumerated are sold by the manufacturer. The 
words ‘similar articles commonly or commercially known 
as sporting goods,’ include all articles which bear a like 
or similar relation to any game or sport which the ar- 
ticles enumerated bear to the game or sport in which 
they are employed; thus, articles which are used as im- 
plements of a game or sport (such as bowling alley 
tenpins), protectors of any type (such as shinguards), 
receptacles for carrying implements of a game or sport 
(such as bat bags, goals, etc.), are taxable. If, however, 
such articles are commonly sold for other purposes than 
to be used in a game or sport, they are not taxable; 
thus, baseball shoes are taxable, but ordinary rub*er 
soled canvas or rubber shoes, although used for playing 
tennis, are not taxable. Articles of clothing specially 
adapted for use in the playing of a game or sport are 
taxable, unless they are commonly sold for general use. 
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Thus, baseball, football, and basketball trousers and 
shoes are taxable, but jerseys and sweaters are not tax- 
able unless specially made or decorated in such manner 
as to identify them as a part of a uniform. Gymnasium 
and playground apparatus are not taxable. The act 
taxes games and parts of games. The act exempts chil- 
dren’s toys and games, but card games to be played by 
adults, as well as children, other than ordinary play- 
ing cards, are subject to the tax.” ; 


Cameras and Films 


HE tax on cameras‘is 10 per cent of the price for 

which they are sold by the manufacturer but no tax 
is levied upon a camera weighing more than 100 pounds, 
exclusive of stands and tripods. Process and motion- 
picture cameras are subject to the tax. Toy cameras 
are taxable if capable of taking a picture. Parts of 
cameras are not taxable unless sold in combination with 
acamera. A tax of 5 per cent is levied upon the manu- 
facturer’s selling price of photographic films and plates 
other than moving-picture films. For the purposes of 
the act X-ray plates are deemed to be photographic 
plates and are therefore taxable. 


Firearms 


10 per cent tax is levied upon firearms, shells and 
‘Acartridges “except those sold for the use of the 
United States, any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States, any political subdivision thereof, the 
District of Columbia, or any foreign country while en 
gaged against the German Government in the present 
war.” 

The regulations define a firearm as “any weapon from 
which shot is discharged by an explosive.” For the pur- 
pose of the act firearms include only portable firearms, 
as pistols, revolvers, rifles, carbines, machine guns, 
shotguns and fowling pieces. Shells and cartridges in- 
clude “projectiles for all such portable arms.” 


Knives 
N extraordinary feature of the revenue law imposes 
a tax of 10 per cent on hunting and bowie knives 
but a rate of 100 per cent, doubtless intended to be pro- 
hibitory, upon “dirk knives, daggers, sword canes, 
stilettos, and brass or metallic knuckles.” In explana- 
tion of this provision the regulations say: 


“A hunting or bowie knife is a knife with a blade 
over 3 in. in length, having a sharp point and one cut- 
ting edge, especially adapted for sticking, skinning, 
and cutting game. The knife may be of a rigid type, 
carried in a sheath, or it may be of a clasp type, con- 
taining devices other than the blades. Hunting and 
bowie knives are subject to a tax of 10 per cent of the 
manufacturer’s selling price, whereas the weapons de- 
scribed as ‘dirk knives,’ etc., are subject to a tax of 100 
ond cent upon the price for which sold by manufac- 
urers. 


Electric Fans 


NASMUCH as the law limits the tax of 5 per cent 

to portable electric fans the Internal Revenue Bureau 
has found it necessary to differentiate such fans from 
those that are stationary, even though they may be 
employed for the same purpose. In this connection the 
regulations provide: 


“The ordinary movable electric fan, oscillating or 
non-oscillating, constructed with a heavy base and re- 
ceiving its current through a flexible cable, so that it 
can be readily moved from place to place is subject to 
the tax. So, also, fans of a like type, screwed to a wall, 
bracket, or other support, but capable of being easily 
moved, are taxable. Ceiling fans, exhaust fans, and 
blowers which are permanently attached, and which re- 
quire separate wires and switches and skilled workmen 
to install or remove them, are not portable fans within 
the meaning of the act.” 


Thermos Bottles 


BE Aprenesnw bottles pay a tax of 5 per cent of the 
manufacturer’s selling price. The law specifies 
“thermos and thermostatic bottles, carafes, jugs, or 
other thermostatic containers.” Therefore the regula- 
tions specify that the tax shall attach only to “the sale 
of containers using the vacuum principle of heat or cold 
retention.” Fireless cookers are not taxable. 
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Slot Machines 


A TAX of 5 per cent is levied upon automatic slot 

vending machines, but the tax is increased to 10 
per cent in the case of a weighing machine. A ma- 
chine used for both vending and weighing is taxable 
as a weighing machine. 

In computing the “fair market value” upon which the 
tax on leased or operated machines is to be based the 
regulations require a manufacturer to take “the aver- 
age wholesale price at which like machines have been 
sold by the manufacturer at wholesale during the 
month next preceding the month in which such machine 
is put into operation.” In case there has been no prior 
sale of such machines, fair market value is deemed to 
be “the average wholesale price for which similar ma- 
chines are sold.” 


Pleasure Boats 


ACHTS and motor boats “not designed for trade, 

fishing or national defense; and pleasure boats and 
pleasure canoes if sold for more than $15,” are required 
to pay a tax of 10 per cent. In this connection the 
regulations provide as follows: 


“A ‘yacht’ is a vessel larger than a rowboat, used 
either for private pleasure, official trips, or racing. 
The term ‘trade’ is synonymous with the term ‘busi- 
ness.’ A boat commonly known as an ‘excursion boat’ 
or of that general type and regularly in service in car- 
riage of the public is used for business purposes and 
sales of such boats are not subject to the tax. Motor 
boats which are to be rented out by summer resorts, 
ete., for the pleasure of the persons renting the same 
are not designed for trade within the meaning of the 
act.” 


Administrative Provisions 


ERTAIN administrative provisions of the new reg- 

ulations are of special importance. In discussing 
the basis of the taxes levied by the so-called luxuries 
schedule the regulations provide: 


“The tax is on the sale by the manufacturer of the 
taxable article. It is measured by the price for which 
the article is sold. It is on the actual sales price of 
the goods sold, and not on the list price, where that 
differs from the sales price. If the price of a taxable 
article is increased to cover.the tax, the tax is on such 
increased price. Where, however, the tax is billed as 
a separate item such amount need not be included in 
the price of the article in computing the tax. The tax 
is payable in respect to a sale made, whether or not the 
purchase price is actually collected.” 

Much difficulty has been encountered by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau in the past in dealing with discounts, 
prepaid freights, etc. In this connection the regula- 
tions provide: 


“A discount for cash or other discount made subse- 
quently to the sale cannot be deducted in computing 
the price for the purpose of the tax. Where, however, 
articles are sold over a period of time under an agree- 
ment for a quantity rebate, the tax, if originally com- 
puted on the gross price, may be adjusted in the return 
for the month in which the price is finally determined. 
Commissions to agents and other expenses of sale are 
not deductible from the price. If articles are sold at 
the factory or f.o.b. cars at the place of manufacture, 
and the delivery charges from such place to the point 
of delivery are paid by the purchaser as a specific item, 
or if they are sold delivered at a sum less delivery 
charges to be paid by the purchaser, such charges need 
not be included as a part of the price of the goods, but 
if the manufacturer sells goods at a delivered price 
and he himself pays the delivery charges, he is not 
entitled to make any deduction on account of the inclu- 
sion in the price of such charges.” 


Indirect Sales 


N construing past regulations much trouble has been 

encountered in dealing with indirect sales. The 
Bureau has given special attention to this class of 
transactions, concerning which the new _ regulations 
provide as follows: 

“The tax is to be paid by the manufacturer on al! 
sales made directly by him or through an agent. If 
the manufacturer has a sales agent or sales agency to 
whom he only nominally sells an article, but retains an 
interest in the profits from the resale of the article, 
the taxable sale is that made by the sales agent or 





Congress Faces Big Job 
in Special Session 


Washington, May 12, 1919. 

ROUBLE begins on Capitol Hill at noon 

next Monday. Pursuant to a proclama- 
tion by President Wilson the new Congress 
will assemble in special session and will 
tackle one of the biggest jobs of legislative 
work that has ever confronted a brand new 
Senate and House. 

How long the session may last is a prob- 
lem concerning which it would be idle to 
speculate. Under the Constitution it may 
run without recess until March 4, 1921, and 
there are some indications that it will strain 
the constitutional limit. 

W. L. CROUNSE. 











sales agency. On articles manufactured for a jobber 
by a foreign manufacturer, the jobber must pay the 
tax as the importer. A receiver or trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of a manufacturer conducting a business under 
court order is liable to the tax upon articles sold by 
him. Where a manufacturer consigns articles to a 
retailer, retaining ownership in them until they are dis- 
posed of by the retailer, the manufacturer must pay 
the tax based upon the price for which sold by the re- 
tailer.” 
When Tax Attaches 


Another interesting question, namely, as to when 
the tax attaches, is comprehensively covered by the new 
regulations as follows: 


“The tax attaches when the article is sold; that is 
to say, when the title to it passes from the vendor to 
the purchaser pursuant to a previous contract of sale 
or upon a sale without previous contract. When title 
passes is a question of fact dependent upon the inten- 
tion of the parties as gathered from the contract of 
sale and the attendant circumstances. Where goods are 
segregated from other goods owned by the vendor and 
it is the intention of both the vendor and the purchaser 
at the time the goods are segregated that they shall then 
belong to the purchaser, the title will be presumed to 
pass at such time. In the absence of an intention to 
the contrary the title is presumed to pass upon delivery 
of the article to the purchaser or to a carrier for the 
purchaser. In the case of a conditional sale, where the 
title is reserved in the vendor until payment of the 
purchase price in full, the tax attaches (a) upon such 
payment, or (b) when title passes if before completion 
of the payments, or (c) when, before completion of the 
payments, the dealer disposes of the sale by charging 
off, by any method of accounting he may adopt, the 
unpaid portion of the contract price.” 

Articles sold for export are not subject to tax. 
Articles sold to the Federal Government must pay the 
tax, but through a fine legal distinction “articles sold 
to a State or a political subdivision thereof by the 
manufacturer, for use in carrying on its governmental 
operations, are not subject to the tax” and “articles 
sold to a State, county or municipal institution are also 
exempt from tax when paid for entirely out of public 
money.” 

Warning Against Misrepresentation 


HE Commissioner of Internal Revenue warns all 

manufacturers and dealers that the Government 
will not permit them to make an extra profit through 
the manipulation of the tax or through any false state 
ment with reference thereto. In this connection the 
regulations provide: 


“Tf a manufacturer or other vendor misrepresent 
the tax, he is guilty of a misdemeanor and is liabl 


i? toa 
fine of $1,000 and to imprisonment for a year. This 


+ 
) 


provision is designed, among other things, to prevent a 


vendor adding more than the amount of the tax to the 
price of an article and representing that the increase 
is due to the tax.” 

Of course, it will be understood that this provision 
does not prevent a manufacturer or dealer from either 
collecting the amount of the tax from the customer or 
from increasing the price of the article to reimburse 
himself for the tax 
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be of interest to every member of the trade. 
house to a corps of salesman who in the last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. 
really short editorials which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. 
cation at the solicitation of HARDWARE AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues through the year. 





Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


XIX—"“*Cut One Hour Out of Each Day’? 


You are responsible for all direct hits 


This is the nineteenth of a series of sales letters which, though intended primarily for traveling men, will 


UT ONE HOUR OUT OF EACH DAY and put it into the study of 
plans for extending your acquaintance on your territory. Put it 
into learning where all the stores are located in each town, who operates 
them, what lines they carry and how successful they are. Or devote the 
time to the sale of special lines, not to the things that are always on the 
want book, but to the developing in the merchant of a desire to widen the 


circle of his opportunities. 


You would not presume to say that all, or even fifty per cent, of your 


customers are without ambition. 


You know that every merchant you call upon will gladly buy and stock 
any line that he can be shown has a future. 


That, as a matter of fact, is the only argument that will win him over 


to taking on new lines. 


He buys what, in his judgment, or in the judgment of the man he has 
confidence in, and that’s you, he car make money on, and therefore effort 
ought to be made to help him to see and to recognize the selling possibili- 


ties of lines that he is not now handling. 


The merchant who has never haniled automobile accessories will never 
discover the money to be made in their sale until some “up-to-the-minute” 
salesman so presents the line to that merchant that he can see the profits 


at the end of every sale. 


If every merchant would or could discover this for himself, your path- 
way as a salesman would be a smoother one, but they won’t. Therefore, 
it is necessary that you take some time out of each day to show them the 


way to these greater selling opportunities. 


They were written by the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing 
The letters are 
The author has consented to their publi- 
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The Hardware Buyer's 
Job To-day 


BOUT two-thirds of the employes in the 

HARDWARE AGE office took two hours 
oif on May 6 to watch the parade of the 77th 
Division. The rest of us were so rushed with 
work that we decided to stick to our desks. 
For sixty minutes after the crowd departed 
the balance of the force worked steadily. 
Then we began to let down. The spirit was 
like an engine running without fresh fuel 
under the boilers. It just slowed down 
gradually. The hum of activity was miss- 
ing. 

Vacant desks and a half-emptied room not 
only failed to impart enthusiasm, but gave 
to us the germs of laziness, or let-up, or 
whatever you want to call it. I found my- 
self stopping to ponder over a little thing 
that should have been settled with a snap. 
Then I went into the adjoining office with no 
better excuse than to comment on the pa- 
rade, the weather, the baseball news, or any 
other verbal cushion to sit on. 

And the spirit of the empty shop had gone 
before me. Similarly affected men gathered 
in knots all over the office. We would have 
been a lot better off out in the street. 

This admission would never have found its 
way to print if it did not contain a business 
lesson that can be applied to the hardware 
store. Our office isn’t a bit different from 
any other American business. The people 
in it are of the same fiber as the people in 
hardware stores. The same cause will bring 
the same effect in either place. 

A hardware store with a force of half- 
hearted people will spread that influence to 
customers, who will make half-hearted pur- 
chases. The activity of the cub clerk and the 
bookkeeper has a direct influence on the boss. 
Empty shelves are like those empty desks on 
parade day. Stock is a visible evidence of 
investment. People can’t sell things they 
haven’t, and missing merchandise takes a lot 
of the selling power out of the people who 
are supposed to push what there is on hand. 

Hardware stocks are very low. With the 
selling season on many stocks are danger- 
ously low. Sailing close to the wind is good 
business, but it-becomes bad business when 
almost all of the sails are lowered. 

Wind pushing against bare masts never 
pushed a boat into a harbor. 

Trade winds have a tough job blowing a 
profit into a store where half the inquiries 
for hardware are answered by a human pho- 
nograph who says “we’re out of it.” 

The buyer’s job is one of great and grave 
importance this year. To keep up a stock 


when a dealer buys from hand to mouth is 
a man’s job. 

Eternal vigilance is the buyer’s lot if 1919 
business is to show a profit. 


Salesmanship 
on the Skids 


OR the past four years salesmanship has 
been on the skids. The seller has held 
the whip hand so long that he has fallen into 
evil ways. There have been so many jobs 
and so few men, so many customers and so 
little merchandise that an undesirable spirit 
of ultra independence has penetrated the 
ranks of salesmen. 

Men have become so accustomed to saying 
“we can let you have two of this or one of 
that,” or “I’ll try my best to get you one,” or 
“we can’t get what you want, and it will be 
necessary for you to take this substitute if 
you get anything,” that a lame brand of 
salesmanship has come into being. 

Men on the road and men behind the 
counter in this atmosphere of a seller’s mar- 
ket have not only failed to be on their toes 
to uncover new and better selling kinks, but 
under the baleful influence of the “whip 
hand” have forgotten a lot of the rules of 
the game they once followed to pry business 
out of fertile or fair prospects. 

Right now the tin Lizzie of salesmanship 
is skidding. The way is slippery, and the 
chains are still under the back seat. They 
are going to bump the curb good and hard, 
and are due for a frightful spill unless they 
once more take on the idea that their real 
boss is the man or woman who buys goods. 

Sales efficiency and the improvement of 
selling methods is once more in the air. The 
improvement of the individual, the training 
and refinement of the man naturally en- 
dowed with selling ability, is once more com- 
ing in for the intensest sort of attention of 
the employer. 

Men who have their ears to the rails are 
throwing off the germs of the too-indepen- 
dent attitude. Some of that spirit has slipped 
into most of us. The speed with which we 
discard it, the rapidity with which we once 
more take on the mental selling attitude of 
the normal pre-war period is the measure of 
the salesman who will make his mark in 1919 
and 1920. 





Editorial Comment 
Continues on next page 
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Inspired by a Boy 
on a Wooden Horse 


HE picture of a boy on a wooden horse 

is the direct cause of this editorial. He 
is an American boy astride an American 
toy. He appeared on page 93 of the May 
8th issue of HARDWARE AGE, and last year’s 
demand for that wooden-wheeled charger ex- 
ceeded the capacity of the factory by 37 car- 
loads. 

“Some Seller!’ is the natural and wholly 
American expression that greets this re- 
markable statement. Yes, some seller, and 
some sales organization. Many good manu- 
facturers are keenly interested in coupling 
up with selling organizations that can take 
off their shoulders the cares and responsibil- 
ities of distribution. Blessed with such a 
sales organization the manufacturer is free 
to devote his entire energies to making a 


superlative product, to devising improve-— 


ments and to creating new goods. 

In a recent editorial HARDWARE AGE 
pointed out some of the evils which prevail 
in the toy trade, and laid rather rough blame 
on the commission merchant method of dis- 
tribution. These commission men have just 
about controlled the American toy trade in 
the past, and we know that under their direc- 
tion eight million dollars’ worth of toys were 
purchased annually from German and Aus- 
trian manufacturers. 

The commission men were in direct con- 
tact with the trade. True, they sold some 
American-made toys, but too many of them 
put their greatest efforts into the sale of 
foreign-made toys. 

In some cases they were paid heavier com- 
missions for such service, and in other cases 
they were the American planted representa- 
tives of the foreign companies and were 
financially interested in the foreign factories. 

These commission men had great display 
rooms in New York City, and in most cases 
forced buyers from all over the United States 
to come to the eastern seaport to purchase 
their stocks of toys. HARDWARE AGE main- 
tains that such a system of selling is about 
fifty years behind the times. HARDWARE 
AGE further maintains that commission men 
who merely stock a few American-made toys 
as bait, while they push the sale of foreign- 
made toys, are a poor lever with which to 
raise American-made toys to their rightful 
position of recognized superiority. 

HARDWARE AGE stands for an all-Ameri- 
can team, and it was an all-American team 


/ment that toys are hardware. 








Hardware Age 


that sold 37 carloads more Horsie Toddlers 
than the manufacturers could make last year. 
Here is a list of the concerns which sold most 
of those toys. It looks like the attendance 
list at a wholesale hardware convention. 


Albany Hardware & Iron Co. Albany, N. Y. 
Baker-Hamilton & Pacific Co. San Francisco, Cal. 
Dymond-Simons Hdwe. Co. Sioux City, Iowa 
Farwell-Ozmun-Kirk & Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. Chicago, Ill 
Kelly-How-Thomson Co. Duluth, Minn. 
Logan-Gregg Hdwe. Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Marshall-Wells Co. Duluth, Minn. 
Marshall-Wells Co. Portland, Ore. 
Marshall-Wells Co. Spokane, Wash. 
Merrill, Grear & Chapman St. Paul, Minn. 
Morton-Simmons Hdwe. Co. Wichita, Kans. 
Shapleigh Hdwe. Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Smith Bros. Hdwe. Sales Co. San Antonio, Texas 
Simmons Hdwe. Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Simmons Hdwe. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simmons Hdwe. Co. Toledo, Ohio 
Strevell-Patterson Hdwe. Co. Salt Lake City 
Townley Metal & Hdwe. Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
Van Camp Hdwe. & Iron Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Witte Hdwe. Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


In each of these houses is a complete line 
of sample toys on display, and a large stock 
from which to make prompt shipments. 
Their method of distribution does not force 
a long and exceedingly expensive trip to New 
York City on a buyer who likes to look at 
and feel of samples. They do not even re- 
quire a dealer to make the shorter trip to 
their big display rooms, but with a force of 
salesmen covering even the water-tank and 
cross-roads towns, carrying sample trunks 
which in size and numbers outclass the equip- 
ment of the one-night-stand shows, they take 
the toy message to Garcia. 

This list confirms conclusively our state- 
These are 
some of the concerns which are making over 
the old method of distribution. They are 
all-American, and they mean more to the 
toy hopes of America than any bunch of 
commission men. They will play a strong 
hand in this year’s toy business. 

They represent many millions of invested 
capital. They are much larger concerns and 
average a much greater working capital than 
do the toy manufacturers. They will not and 
cannot be expected to send their buyers to 
the toy manufacturers seeking to purchase 
goods. Progressive toy manufacturers are 
sending their salesmen to these wholesalers, 
and they are making busirfess connections 
that put them in on the ground floor in the 
new era of toy distribution, an era in which 
6000 hardware traveling salesmen and 30.- 
000 retailers of hardware will spare no effort 
to keep for America this industry which has 
been so splendidly developed during the past 
four years. 

The hardware trade stands for American 
toys for American kiddies. 






































TRADE CONDITIONS 
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A review of the week’s business, with notes on tendencies prevailing 
in various territories 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE 
New York, May 9, 1919 

USINESS during the last two or three weeks has 

improved noticeably, both in the number of orders 
and as to quantities. New England seems to be lag- 
ging a little, and to some extent is a bit pessimistic at 
present. Salesmen have been endeavoring to persuade 
buyers for some time that there was little likelihood of 
the market making sensational declines, and occasion- 
ally have succeeded, although generally merchants have 
been slow to accept such advice. 

It is true that in spots, for instance certain territory 
in the West, where there was considerable war business 
that has ceased, it is slower as it is in say Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Springfield, Mass., where there was heavy 
war production, which has caused a temporary lull. 

In one line made in an Eastern state, a Chicago buy- 
er for a large house (relating to an article outside of 
hardware but illustrative of the general situation) was 
in the market for a million dollars worth of merchan- 
dise of one description, but declined to pay current 
market prices. Returning to his headquarters he three 
weeks later paid from 35c. to 40c. per pair more for the 
same product or the equivalent of $100,000 on the 
transaction. 

Some buyers on the other hand have realized condi- 
tions and are placing fairly good stock orders. At 
present it seems as though jobbing centers furnishing 
merchandise suitable for farming communities, are do- 
ing a most excellent trade. 

Wholesalers in this vicinity are busy and trade is 
looking up, with a close watch being kept on the main- 
tenance of stocks in good sizes of salable goods. Ship- 
ments to retailers embrace good assortments, and there 
is a revival of trade in such seasonal items as lawn 
mowers, wire cloth, wire fencing, flower bed guards, 
garden tools and kindred articles. There have been a 
few declines in such items as spring hinges and pipe 
wrenches approximating 10 per cent. 

The labor situation is somewhat improved, with a 
shortage of manual labor more pronounced than among 
clerical forces. When the weather again turns warm 
and continues so, a larger output in merchandise for 
summer use is anticipated. 

An experienced wholesaler expresses the hope that 
retailers’ profits should continue to be of satisfactory 
character, and believes that such merchants will con- 
tinue to acquire reasonable gains which will enable 
them to continue the practice of discounting their bills 
and setting aside something in the way of increased 
capital instead of indulging in unwise competition. 

Collections are reported as keeping up very well. 

Linseed Oil.—There have been some slight changes 
during the past week in the price of oil among lead- 
ing crushers, which has established more uniformity 
in the price of oil. The seed markets, especially among 
crushers, have been exceptionally firm and during the 
last week or two. have advanced rapidly. This result is 
attributable chiefly to the release of Government con- 
trol by the British authorities, thereby opening more 
foreign markets to both linseed and linseed oil, there- 
by causing higher prices. 

Linseed oil. raw, both for city brands and State and West 
ern oil, for May delivery is $1.59 in five or more bbl. and 
$1.62 for less than five bbl. with carloads at $1.56 per gal 
The prices for June and later months are being quoted by 
crushers at 3c. per gal. under the above schedule. 

Wire Nails.—Distributors of wire nails say that there 
is a little better demand resulting from a more favor- 
able outlook for construction work which is somewhat 
farther along in the season, and now cropping out in 
spots. In one instance which has some bearing on con- 
ditions, a buyer took 150 kegs owing to having obtained 
additional contracts in construction work, but there is 
really very little doing, comparatively, in this direction. 
One representative distributor reports the shipment 
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on his account from mill of eleven carloads direct to 
customers from the plant, totaling over $20,000, which 
is encouraging. 

Wire nails in store are $4.25 and delivered by the jobber 
$4.35 base per keg. 

Cut Nails.—This product is still exceedingly scarce. 
Stocks are low and poorly assorted with the leading 
mill still tied up by strike conditions and no prospects 
of yielding by the proprietor, whose position is re- 
sumption on the basis of the wage scale prevailing when 
the strike began several months ago. The export of 
cut nails is fair, with small lots going to the West 
Indies, South America, Africa and elsewhere. 

Cut nails in store are $5.75 and delivered within carting 
limits $5.85 base per keg. 


Naval Stores.—The demand in this territory has be- 
come more or less of routine character. Notwithstand- 
ing that there are encouraging inquiries for overseas 
consumption, the opinions of purchasers are not yet 
in harmony to the extent of giving definite orders. 
Spot supplies of spirits of turpentine are still low, but 
there is less difficulty in executing orders. 

Turpentine, in yard, ranges from 78 to 7814c. per gal 

Rosin, in yard, on the basis of 280 Ib. per bbl., common t 
good strained, is $12.25, and D grade $12.40 per bbl 

Rope.—Spot prices for raw manila hemp range from 
4 to 6c. per lb. higher than the corresponding prices 
for shipment from the Philippines. The hemp market 
is strong, with buyers not purchasing except for im- 
mediate needs. The representative of a leading rope 
manufacturer, says that it is any one’s guess as to what 
will really happen. The rope trade pertaining to the 
harbor in this locality is rather better at present. There 
is a little stronger demand and inquiries are coming 
along more satisfactorily. Export business and in- 
quiries are scarce, buyers probably waiting to see what 
the situation is likely to develop. Prices are un- 
changed, firm and well maintained, despite the smal] 
amount of business passing. Where there are irregu- 
larities they usually originate among weak holders in 
need of funds. 

tope prices are as follows: Manila rope, %-in diara. and 
larger, highest grade is 27c.; _ second grade, 26c., and hard 
ware grade, 24c. Sisal rope, %-in. diam. and larger, highest 
grade, 23c., and second grade, 20c. base per Ib. Sisal, hay 
hide and bale ropes, medium and coarse, are first quality 

344c. and second quality, 20%c. base per Ib. Sisal, tarred 
medium lath yarn, first quality is 23e. and second quality 
20c. per Ib. base. 

Sinks.—The Barnes Manufacturing Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio, has decided to return to the former prices 
on Plain or Painted Cast Iron Flat Rim Kitchen Sinks 
owing to increasing costs. All sizes up to and including 
20 x 36 in. are now list net (low list) and larger sizes 
list plus 5 per cent (low list). 

Window Glass.—There are few or no encouraging 
signs in this line with little or nothing doing in window 
glass for use in buildings, although there is a fairly 
satisfactory trade in special shapes used by manufac 
turers of various articles requiring glass. At a job 
bers’ meeting a few days since all agreed that transac 
tions were at a low ebb. with most of the factories 
planning to go out of blast by May 24. It is also stated 
that manufacturers have nearly all the window glass 
produced so far this year still in their possession. They 
say that lower prices are not expected as reductions in 
the face of their costs for material and labor would 
mean losing money. Owing to the light demand some 
makers are considering whether they will start up in 
the fall or defer production until after the first of the 
year. Prices are still practically unchanged with oc- 
casional irregularity as usual, among a few who can- 
not afford to carry the glass longer. 


Window glass prices are as follows: Single strength A and 
B, all sizes, 77 per cent double strength A, all size 79 per 
cent. and do uble strength B, all size S1 per cent from job- 
bers’ lists 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, May 9, 1919 


T is evident that prices are becoming stabilized, as 

during the past week there are practically no 
changes. The favorable spring weather, the activity in 
the building trade and the outlook for bumper crops 
has served to make the hardware market a very active 
one and business is coming along with a rush. 

From all indications, stocks are low, as never before 
has the jobber received so many pick-up orders. Cus- 
tomers are coming into the market every day for prac- 
tically the same items, and they are hesitating about 
buying in quantity, as there is a feeling that prices as 
yet have not reached their low level. 

Jobbers are urging the dealers to go over their stocks 
of garden plows, snaths, scythes, scythe stones, hay 
carriers, brood coops and poultry supplies, as the high 
price of all produce will create a big demand for these 
goods and prices will not be any lower this season. 

New prices have been issued on hunting coats, gun 
cases, holsters, etc. These prices, considering the cost 
of duck, leather and labor, are very low. In addition to 
the high cost mentioned above, there is also a ten per 
cent war tax on most of these goods. Dealers who 
have not placed orders on this line are urged to do so 
at once, as the supply is limited, and a heavy demand 
is anticipated. 

During the past the railroads have declined to receive 
freight for all points daily, on account of their sched- 
ules. They received freight for certain points on cer- 
tain days of the week which made it necessary for the 
jobber to hold orders up after they were packed and 
ready for shipment. This ruling ee now been can- 
celed and the railroads will receive freight from all 
points every working day. 

There has been a marked improvement in the sale 
of builders’ hardware during the past ten days, and 
from all indications the demand will continue to in- 
crease, due to the building boom which is now under 
way throughout the country. Lower prices on build- 
ers’ hardware are not to be looked for, as manufac- 
turers state that their present selling prices are very 
close to the cost of production. 

Collections are uniformly good. 


Ash Cans.—Sales un ash cans during the past week 
are reported as very heavy. Dealers are urged to 
make a special drive on ash cans during the coming 
week, as this is the season of the year when property 
owners take special pride in cleaning up their back 
yards. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No, 22 
galvanized 6-riveted and 6-angle stays with drop side handles 
$2 each: No. 33 at $2.35 each; No. 44 8-angle stays, $2.75 
each. Extra heavy galvanized iron with drop side handles. 
triple ribbed staves with outside rim cover, No. 170, size 
15 x 26-in., at $3.75 each; No. 190, 18 x 26-in., $4.75 each 
No. 206, 20 x 26-in., $5.75 each. 

Axes.—Orders for axes are not being placed as, 
freely as in former years. Dealers are expecting 
lower prices, but manufacturers are holding the present 
prices firm and from all indications there will not be a 
change this season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: First quality 
single bitted axes, 3-lb. to 4-lb, $14 per doz. base. 

Alarm Clocks.—There has been’ no change in the sit- 
uation as to alarm clocks and the demand is heavier 
than ever. Manufacturers’ outputs are sold practically 
for the balance of the year. Foreign countries have 
come into this market for alarm clocks, but were un- 
successful in securing them, as the domestic consump- 
tion will take their entire output. Local jobbers are 
unable to secure enough clocks to fill their orders, say 
nothing about having a stock on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican Alarm Clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz. ; 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; case lots of 4 doz., $10.37 per 
doz Lookout Alarm Clocks, less than dozen lots, $13.87 per 
doz. : dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz., $13.07 





per doz Tattoo Alarm Clocks, dozen lots, $24.95 per doz. ; 
case lots of FO, $24.35 per doz. Slumber Stopper, radium 
dial. dozen lots, $32 per doz 3ig Ben and Baby Ben, $2 
each. 


Babbitt Metal.—The present price on babbitt metal 
is being held firm. The demand is improving and is 
especially heavy in the farming districts. Jobbers have 
fair stocks on hand and are filling all orders promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal, in full boxes, 9c. per lb.; Revenoc brand, in 
full boxes, 18c. per Ib. 

Coil Chain.—Manufacturers state that with the pres- 
ent high cost of labor and material, lower prices on 
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coil chain cannot be expected. However, dealers are 
placing very few orders for future delivery, but the 
demand is increasing. Farmers especially have come 
into the market for large quantities. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
proof, fire welded coil chain, *% in., 10c. per Ib. base. 


Clipping Machines (Sheep).—Jobbers report that 
sales on clipping machines have been very quiet during 
the past week, but they are having a heavy demand 
for repair parts. Dealers state, however, that clipping 
machines are going very fast, and from all indications 
this will be a very good season for them. Jobbers have 
fair stocks on hand and are in a position to fill re-or- 
ders very promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8, sheep- 
shearing machine, $12 list each; No. 9, $14 list each; and 
New Model, $14 list each. The above prices carry a discount 
of 25 per cent with April 1st dating. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe—The heavy 
rains during the past month have made it essential 
that a lot of repair work be done on all kinds of build- 
ings. The result is that the sale of eaves trough and 
conductor pipe have shown a marked improvement. 
Manufacturers of this product are going ahead in an- 
ticipation of a very good season, as the amount of 
building now under construction will consume a large 
quantity. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 
lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $5.15 per 100 ft.; 29-gage con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. These prices are for full 
crate lots. 

Files—The demand for files continues to be very 
good, but orders for future delivery are very limited, 
trade buying practically for their present requirements. 
The farmers have come into the market very heavily 
during the past few days. Present prices are being 
held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Nicholson 
files, 50-2% per cent discount; New American, 50-10-5 per 
cent discount; Disston, 50-5 per cent discount; Black Dia- 
mond, 50 per cent discount. 

Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points.—The sale of glass 
at the present time is limited to repair work, the out- 
look, however, is very promising. It is estimated that 
the manufacturers have a fair supply of window glass 
on hand, but this will be rapidly absorbed when the 
buildings get far enough along to use glass. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double-strength 
‘We po Borg Bing jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chi 

-] > 4 ppers Ss ‘KS ‘- Ago: : r i 
100-lb. kits, $4.25: glaziers’ painth, we 1 No.2 By gf 3. 
1 doz. to a package, 65c. per pkg. 

Guns and Ammunition.—Jobbers are making a special 
effort to induce the dealers to stock up on guns and 
ammunition before the hunting season opens, as the 
high price of fur will be a great inducement to hunt- 
ers. Local jobbers have fair stocks of revolvers on 
hand, but are limiting the sale of Smith & Wesson one 
to a customer, as they want the widest possible dis- 
tribution. Price on guns and ammunition are holding 
firm and no change for this season is expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 
rel competition shot guns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrels, plain 


extractor, $7.15 each; with automatic ejector, $7.40 each: 
Standard shot guns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrel. plain ex- 
tractor, $8.35 each; with automatic ejector. $8.75 each 


double barrel guns, 12-gage, with hammers, $17 each: ham- 
merless, $20.25 each. No discount. 

E No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand 
No. 22 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand: 
No 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand: No. 32 long 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Discounts 20-5 
per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 5 drams powder, 
1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $40 per thousand; Peters’ Referee semi- 
smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 0z. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thou- 
sand. Discounts 10-714, : 

Galvanized Ware.—While very few orders for future 
delivery are being placed on galvanized ware, local 
sales for tubs and pails are very heavy. There seems 
to be a feeling, however, among the trade that present 
prices are not as low as they will go; the result is, they 
are only buying from hand to mouth. Jobbers have 
fair stocks on hand. 

We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $7.15 per doz.; No. 1, $8.80 per doz 
No. 2, $10 per doz.; No. 3, $11.55 per doz.: medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $13.25 per doz.: No. 200s, 
$15 per doz. : No. 300s, $16.75 per doz.: common galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., $2.70 ner doz.; 10-qt., $3.10 ner doz. ; 12-qt., $3.35 
per doz. ; 14-qt., $3.75 per doz,; 16-qt., $4.65 per doz. 

Garden Hose.—Due to the rainy season, sales on gar- 
den hose have been very slow during the past week. 
However, jobbers and manufacturers are going ahead 
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and accumulating a stock, anticipating a very good 
season. A few warm days is all that is required to 
stimulate the sale of garden hose. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Crow brand Competition hose, not guaranteed, in 50 ft. 
lengths, 10c. per ft.; 3-ply, %4-in. guaranteed hose, 11c ; 
3-ply, %-in. guaranteed hose, 13c.; 4-ply, %-in. guaranteed 
hose, 15c.; 4-ply, %-in. hose, 16c. 

Wood Handles.—Several of the manufacturers of 
wood handles have notified the trade that they will be 
closed down for their annual inventory on July 1, and 
orders placed around that date will be rather late in 
being shipped. The situation as to wood handles is 
improving and jobbers are accumulating a fair stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 hick- 
ory axe handles, $3.75 per doz.; No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz. ; 
extra quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick 
handles, $4.50 per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet and 
hammer handles, 14-in., $1.50 per doz.; medium quality, 14- 
in., 85c. per doz. 

Jack Screws.—Large quantities are being used by 
the contractor in road and building work and sales dur- 
ing the past week have showed a marked improvement. 
Jobbers’ stocks are fair and present prices are being 
held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Jack screws, 
standard makes, 40-10 per cent discount from lists. 

Lanterns.—There continues to be a very heavy de- 
mand for lanterns and the distribution is heaviest 
among the farming trade. It is very noticeable that 
the better grade of lanterns are selling more freely. 
Jobbers state that they have normal stocks on hand 
and prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competition 
lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $6 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold blast, 
$8.65 per doz. 

Lace Leather.—Heavy sales of lace leather are re- 
ported during the past week, as both the farmer and 
manufacturers have come into the market for large 
quantities. While there has been no shortage, jobbers’ 
stocks are somewhat below normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Raw-hide 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.; %4-in., $2 per 100 ft.; 
Chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.20 per 100 ft.; %-in., $1.50 
per 100 ft. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Nothing new has. developed in the 
nut and bolt situation since last reported. Jobbers and 
retailers are keeping their stocks down as much as 
possible, believing that still lower prices may be put 
into effect in the future. The demand has shown a 
great improvement during the past ten days. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 50-10-5 per. cent off; larger sizes, 40-5 
per cent off; carriage bolts, up to % x 6 in., 50-5 per cent 
off: larger sizes, 30-10 per cent off. Lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off; stove bolts, 75 per cent off; tire bolts, 60 per cent 
off. 

Wire Nails.—There is no shortage of wire nails at 
the present time, and while the demand is below nor- 
mal no doubt large quantities of nails will be used dur- 
ing the summer and fall. Jobbers have fair stocks on 
hand, but report that sales are mostly in small lots and 
are only to cover actual needs. Both jobbers and re- 
tailers are keeping their stocks down as much as pos- 
sible, believing that lower prices are likely to come in 
the near future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $3.90 per keg base; cement coated nails, $3.50 per 
keg base. 

Lawn Mowers.—Lawn mowers have been moving very 
rapidly during the past week. Jobbers state that evi- 
dently the trade is without mpwers in stocks, judging 
from the amount of orders tHty have received during 
the past few days. Manufacturers claim they have 
limited amount of material on hand and after this is 
exhausted they will be unable to make up any more 
mowers until next fall. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Reading 
Hardware Co.’s Nipper Lawn Mower, 8-in. wheel, 3 blade, 
plain bearing, 14-in. cut, $4.70 each; 16-in., $4.85 each; 18-in., 
$5.05 each. Reading Hardware Co.’s Quality, 9-in. wheel. 
4 blade, ball bearing, 14-in., $6.55 each; 16-in., $680 each; 
18-in., $7.05 each. Reading Hardware Co.’s Empire, 10-in 
wheel, 4 blade, ball bearing, 14-in., $10.50 each; 16-in., $10.75 
each; 18-in., $11 each; 20-in., $11.25 each. 

Post Mauls.—The call for post mauls continues to be 
very heavy and jobbers state that this has been a good 
season, as never before has the farmer built as many 
fences. There has been no change in price since last 
reported. 

From jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago: Handled post mauls, 
ae $7.25 per doz.; 13-lb., $8.65 per doz.; 16-lb., $10 per 
aoz,. 

_ Roofing and Building Paper.—The movement of roof- 
ing and building paper during the past week has been 
larger than it has been before for a_ similar period. 
More repair work is being done and a large amount of 
new work is being started which necessitates the use 
of building paper. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Certain-teed 
roofing, one-ply, $1.53 per sq.; Certain-teed roofing, two-ply 
$2.04 per sq.; Certain-teed roofing, three-ply, $2.55 per sq. ; 





Major roofing, one-ply, $1.28 per sq.; Major roofing, two-ply, 
$1.69 per sq.; Major roofing, three-ply, $2.10 per sq.; Sentinel 
roofing, one-ply, $83c. per sq.; Sentinal roofing, two-ply. $1.04 
per sq.; Sentinel roofing, three-ply, $1.25 per sq.; tarred felt 
e32.60 per 100 lb.; red and gray rosin paper, $47 per ton 

Razors and Blades.—Orders for razors and razor 
blades are coming in more freely and the demand for 
future delivery is very fair. Shipments are going out 
promptly and the market appears to be in an extremely 
healthy condition. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handles, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 

Sarety Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.; Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. lots, $8 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz 
lots, $8 per doz. 

BLADES.— We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago 
Gem, in 1 doz. sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets; 
Ever-Ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 doz 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, 1 doz 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9; Auto-Strop, No. 610%, 
in doz. packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto-Strop 
No. 610, in doz. packages, 12 blades to a package, $9. 

_Hand Toilet Clippers.—The forty cent hair cut, com- 
bined with the warm weather, has created an unusually 
heavy demand for hand toilet clippers. Jobbers state 
that their orders were never as heavy and that the 
factories are still behind with their shipments. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. Chicago: Hand toilet 

clippers, Khedive, $1.55 each; Triumph, ball bearings, $2 
each; Liberty, $2.50 each; Bay State, $3 each; Competition 
hair clippers, 85c. each. 
_ Rope.—While the market on rope has showed some 
improvement during the last week, trade is not very 
active. Dealers are slowiy coming into the market, as 
it is very evident that they stocked up at the lower 
price which prevailed earlier in the season. Retail sales 
over the counter are reported as fair. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 manila 
rope, 27%4c per lb. base; No. 2 manila, 26l4c. per lb. base 
No. 2 manila, 2414c. per Ib. base; No. 1 sisal, 23%c. per Ib. ; 


No. 2 sisal, 20%c. per Ib. 


_Spark Plugs.—The demand for spark plugs con- 
tinues to be very good and with the increased output of 
pleasure cars and the more general use of tractors it is 
expected that sales will increase very materially. 
Manufacturers of spark plugs are somewhat behind 
with their orders and jobbers are finding it difficult to 
keep their stocks up to normal. There has been no price 
changes since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Hercules 
Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%ec 
each; lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each; Hercules Junior, 
lots of 1 to 100, 40c. each; lots of 100 to 150, 37%c. each; 
lots of 150 and upward, 35c. each. Hel-Fi standard spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 45c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 42%e 
each ; lots of 100 and upward, 40c. each; Hel-Fi Super spark 
plugs, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%4c. each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each. 

Sand Paper.—Manufacturers of sand paper state that 
they are very busy filling orders taken earlier in the 
season and that they are now in a position to make 
fairly prompt deliveries. There has been no change 
in the situation since last reported and retail sales on 
sand paper over the counter are very satisfactory. 

_ We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $5.40 per ream; cheaper grade 
$4.85 per ream 

Solder.—Retail sales on solder are reported very 
fair and have improved very materially during the past 
few days. Jobbers are finding it difficult to obtain 
enough solder to keep their stocks up to normal. Pres- 
ent prices are being held firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
50-50 solder, case lots, 40c. per Ilb.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder 
ease lots, 34c. per Ib. 

Roller Skates.—Orders for roller skates are being 
accepted subject to stock on hand and all unfilled por- 
tions are being canceled, as the jobbers will not back 
order skates. Never before has the demand been as 
heavy and the shortage of roller skates so acute as at 
this time. Manufacturers are unable to make any 
promises as to delivery. 

We auote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Either Con 
ron or Barney & Berry roller skates, ball bearing, boys’. $1.75 
per pair; girls’, $1.90 per pair. 

Steel Sheets.—While prices on steel sheets are fairly 
strong, the demand continues to be very limited and 
jobbers and consumers are inclined to place orders cau- 
tiously and for actual needs. as they are not fully satis- 
fied that present prices will remain. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 28 black 
sheets, $5.37 per 100 Ib.; No. 28 galvanized, $6.72 per 100 Ib 
Sash Weights.—Nothing new has developed in the 
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situation as to sash weights and it is not expected that 
the demand will start in until the building work is fur- 
ther along. However, this season promises to be a 
good one for weights, but dealers are not stocking up, 
believing that prices in the near future are likely to 
drop. 

We quote 
in ton lots, 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Sash weight® 
$42 per ton; in less than ton lots, $44 per ton. 

Stove Pipe and Stove Board.—It is very evident that 
dealers have not as yet placed their orders for future 
delivery on stovepipe and stove board. Jobbers’ sales- 
men continue to send in orders for these goods, and it 
is urged that all dealers who have not done so look up 
their stocks at once, as it is expected that the demand 
in the fall for these goods will be unusually heavy. 





We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stove 
pipe, 30-gage, 6 in., $14.50 per 100; 28-gage, 6 in., $17.25 
per 100; elbows, heavy corrugated, 6 in., $1.80 per doz. 
medium, 6 in., $1.50 per doz.; common adjustable, $1.60 pei 
doz. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
crystal stove board, wood lined, 24 x 24, $11.05 per doz.: 
26 x 26, $13 per doz.; 28 x 28, $15.25 per doz.: 30 x 30. 
$17.15 per doz.; 33 x 33, $20.65 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.65 per 
doz. Square crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $5.96 
per doz.; 24 x 24, $7.15 per doz.: 26 x 26, $7.85 per doz. 
28 x 28, $8.75 per doz.; 30 x 30, $10.40 per doz.; 32 x 32, 
$12.30 per doz.; 35 x 85, $15.35 per doz. Prices subject to 
10 per cent discount in case lots. 

. y ee 4 . : ‘ 

Tz No changes in jobbing quotations on tacks 





have been made during the past week. Sales are im- 
proving in a retail way. Jobbers’ stocks are ample to 


meet all requirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholsterers 
tacks, 6-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 154c. per Ib bill posters’ tacks 
§-0z., 25-lb. boxes, 15c. per lb 


Wheelbarrows.—Local jobbers report that wheelbar- 
rows are moving in good volume. It is expected that 
this season will be an unusually good one, as never 
before has there been such a large amount of construc- 
tion and road work under way as there has been at the 
present time. It is not expected that lower prices will 
be put into effect this season. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b| Chicago: No. 4 tubular bat 
rows, all steel, $7 each: common tray or stave barrows, $2.25 
each: angle leg garden barrows, $4 each 
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Wire Products.—A limit of one keg of staples to a 
customer is still being enforced by the jobber who is 
unable to obtain enough of these staples to meet the 
heavy demand. Barb wire is also moving in good vol- 
ume and jobbers are “out of stock” most of the time. 
Sales on poultry netting from a jobbers’ standpoint 
are rather slow, but retail sales over the counter are 
reported good. The cold spring has retarded somewhat 
the sale of wire cloth, but it is expected that the warm 
weather will stimulate trade in this line. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
wire, $4.05 per 100 lb.; galvanized barb wire, $4. 
lb.; No. 9 plain wire, $3.65 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized 
wire, $4.35 per 100 lb.; staples, plain polished, $4.05 per keg 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry net- 


Painted barlh 
75 per 100 


ting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; ga 
vanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount. 
Wire CLOTH. — We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 


to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft., base 
to 48 in. Sizes below 24 in 
above 48 in. are 40c. per 


cago; 12-mesh black, from $2.15 
This price is tor sizes from 24 in. 
are 1l0c. ner hundred higher, sizes 
hundred higher. 

Game Traps.—From all indications sales on game 
traps will be good this season. The high price of fur 
makes a great inducement to the trapper. Jobbers are 
urging the dealers who have not already done so to 
place their orders at once for traps. 





We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, game traps as 

lows: 
—-Per Doz.— Per [x 

Victor-— With Without Newhouse wit! 

Size Chains Chains Che 

Me Biaxiss $1.40 $1.07 

Se eee 1.65 1.23 

No. 1%... 2.48 1.98 

MO. Bick su 3.46 2.96 

| a oreo 4.89 4.19 

a ee 5.87 5.16 

Os ere 2.32 1.89 

No. 91%. 3.29 2.81 
Oneida Jump - 

Pe Disee as $1.91 

No. t an 2.25 

No. 1% 3.36 

NO. Br cece 4.94 

fa. Sa 6.58 

ee a 7.75 

1 2.81 

No. 9114 3.99 








Mill and Hardware Supplies 


The second and fourth issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages of hardware prices 


BARS—Crow— DRESSING—Belt— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib., Jobbers’ Mfg. Company: 
@9 ee Blue Ribbon, Stick, ® M. 80¢ 
Pinoh Bars, 10 to 40 lb., Paste, 5 & 10 ™. cans, 
kh. Ld ne 2 aera 


30¢ 
Liquid in gal. cans, ® gal.$3.00 


1918 DRILLS AND DRILL 
STOC 


BEAMS—Scale— 
Chatillon’s No. 1, 
List Sept. 25, 








200 800 400 600 1000 Ib. 
$3.00 $4.00 $6.00 $8.00 $14.00 Twtst, Bit Stock........... % 

Ohatillon’s No. 2........... 25% Twist, Taper and Straight 

e. 8. & W., WE iso 6a vorstsawia vee To 

: List Sept. 25, 1918—16% % Wire Gauge, Jobbers’ and R. 8. 

Sargent & Co., OL 40% 

List Sept. 7, 1918—16% % Brace Drills for Wood... .45&5% 

BELTING—LEATHER— EMER Y—Turkish— / 

From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. Out of market at present time. 

Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 0z....35% Domestic, lb. .......-2-.008- 10¢ 

Belting, Heavy, 16 oz....... 40% : 

Belting, Medium, 14% oz...45% HAMMERS AND 

| sma eae rode 7: + 150% SLEDGES— 

Quality, Sides....... 55% Rs os50.6 3:00 Gus 45&5 

Gecond Quality, Shoulders... .60% Over 5 rere abalone 

Out Leather Lacing, Btrictly 

Oe Seer 45% OILERS— 

Leather Lacing Sides, per aq. Steel, Oopper Plated........ 60 % 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in Chace, Brass and Copper....10% 
sides 17 sq. ft. and over...47¢ Chace, Zino Plated 33% % 
Cee By O68. Fei cc sscc ces 45¢ Ratlroad, coppered ... 

Rubber— Ratiroad, brase .......... 

Competition (Low Grade) .50&10% "KS ’ I : = 

Btandard .ccccccccccces 40&10% a wee — 

oe eis oe % SOO OTT. 25@25&5 % 

y p 0 

BLOCKS—Tackle— Contractors’ Picks. ..20@20&10% 

Common WOOKON oc cccccs dO ROPE— 

De: sshiseetevendoewcu® 25% Eastern Retail Trade. Per Ib. 
Drill— Manila, % in. diam. and larger: 

Athol Machine Co.: Highest Grade ........... 27¢ 

ot eee List net BeeOne GrOEG .ccccccccess 26¢ 
Bolts— Hardware Grade ......... 24¢ 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— Sisal. % in. diam. and larger: 

Oommon Carriage (cut thread) : Highest Grade .........+++ 23¢ 
% ow 6, and smaller. ..40&10% BesonG GIGES .ccvcecrccsces 20¢ 

Oemmon Carriage (rolled thread): ‘Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 


% « 6, and smaller .40&10&5 % Medium and Coarse 


Larger or longer.. .80&10&10% First quality, 23 Mee ; second 
PMla., Eagle, $3.00 list.....60% Quality eee eeeeeevene 20 
Bolt Ends, H. P. Nuts...... 40% Steal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Machine (cut thread): Yarn: 

% @ 4, and smaller...... 50% First quality oi perveoedenees 23¢ 

Larger or longer......... 40 % Second quality .....++e0+. 20¢ 

Cotton Rope: 
CHAIN—Proof Coil— Beat 5/16-tn. and larger...50¢ 


American Coil, Stratght LAnk: Medium, 5/16-in. and larger.48¢ 
8/16, $18.00; %, $15.00; 5/16, Common, 5/16-in. and larger.46¢ 
$12.50; %, $11.00; 7/16, Jute: 
$10.50; 14, $10.25; %, $9.75 No. 1, %-m. and up.. 30% 
%, $9.50; %, $9.25; 1 In., No. 2, %-tn. and up.. SH4 sd 
69.00. No. 3, %-4m. and up.. 64¢ 


SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 


TRUCKS—Warehouse, é&e 


McKinney Mfg. Co. : each, 
Saws, 6 to 14 in. ine....... 25% No. 1, $21.50; fo. 2, sis. Bor 
Saws, Machine Blades, No. 8, $15.5 
1D 60 36 Bos cccccscccs 10&10% 
WASHERS—Cast— 


Saw Frames— 








Over om, barrel lots, per 
ren, O81... GP GiB s6 6560008 $3.75 WF Wb daderuvsbetresac $8. 
Steel, adj. , 8 to 12 tn., per doz., 

$17.02 Irom or Steel 
Steel adj., steel hdle., per a Per 100 Ib 
‘11 Sige bolt ‘ 
Adj. Ptatol-Grip, ger doz. . .$17.80 Washers Gide sabe ithe 
SCREWS— athe % 
Coach, Lag and Jack— a RES 
Leg, Cone Point.....ceccces 50% WRENCHES— 
Ooach, Gimlet Point........ 50% BOPERMINIIEE ccccccccccccces 40% 
ee eee a ee epee ehawes 50% 
Btandard [Ast .........4.4.. 25% Bittleos es seete 60-10% 
iii Genuine Walworth ones, 
Out Thread, Iron, * 
Flat Head or Round Head, METALS— 
Fillist PE seated eel 
ster or Oval Head, Stra 
Besa 50@50810% Rar sre 221212 17“ BS oe 
Flat Head or Round Head, Te OE Se a 
50 @50&10% @i2e 
Fillister or Oval Head, Copper— 
Rolled Thread iron Pe ore BRE 6icknaes cated 18@19¢ 
RS ea se 80% Electrolytic ............ 17@18¢ 
Fillister or Oval Head.75&10% EE ek tab ae eeus 16% @17%¢e 


Rolled Thread Brass: 
AS SS a ee 70% 
Fillister or Oval Head..... 


Set and Cap— 


Bet TEOORS S v0 06 06 b06 068 6634 % 
Set —— net advance over 

Coens eee nnae oes. eine 5% 

Sq. Hd. OOD. svosscvcvect 60&5 % 

BOP, BS. COG. vcs ccccensd 6085 % 

Filltster Head Cap....... 45% 

Wood 
Flat Head, Iron,....80&10&10% 
Round Head, lron.T77%y&10&10% 


Flat Head, 
Round Head, Brass. 


Brass... .60&10&10 % 
57 1%4&10&10% 


Flat Head, Bronze... .55&10&10% 
Round Head, , Bronze, 
524% &10&10% 
eTocs. DIES AND 
TAPS— 

Petre Te TT Te 10% 
Hand Taps, % tolm...... 45% 
Hand Taps, smaller than \% 
M. B. Taper Taps, No. 2 to 

2D Ge. GO. ne cccccccsed 6545 % 
M. 8. Super Taps, larger... .50% 


TURNBUCKLES— 
National Mfg. Co. Screen Door. 
No. 195, Japn’d, per dozen.$1.20 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 

Western, spelter........ 8% @ve 

Sheet Zinc, No. 9 base, cast. 
12¢; open, 13¢. 


Lead— 

Seren pig...Per lb., 64%@7e¢ 
We cacesee ea Per a 7% @8%e 
Solder— 

% x % guaranteed ......... 45¢ 
Sk S nbceeViskndénnecenees 40¢ 
GE ones (enesccenanccies 34¢ 
Prices of solder indicated b7 
private brand vary according te 

composition. 
Babbitt Metal— 

Best grade, per ®........... 90¢ 
Commercial grade, per Ib... .50¢ 
Antimony— 

Asiatic, POF Win cccvcecees: 8i4¢ 
Aluminum— 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in ingots for 
remelting, per Ib...... 37 @30¢ 
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Uttice of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston. May 10, 1919 


S the weather grows warmer business in New 

England hardware circles expands. This statement 
applies to retail as well as to jobbing lines. The pro- 
portion of increase in sales so far this spring appears 
to have been larger with the average jobber, however, 
than with the retailer, but that is only natural. A 
little later the increase in retail gross sales should 
materially increase. 

One of the most encouraging signs is the better call 
for heavy hardware goods like steel, iron, bolts and 
nuts. The market for such things has a long way to 
go before it becomes really active, but apparently it 
has started in the right direction. Some consumers 
evidently have come to the conclusion it is foolish to 
wait longer for lower prices. Nobody gets anywhere 
by waiting, and the longer one does it, the less money 
he makes. There have been a great many consumers 
who have been holding off the market since the signing 
of the armistice. That was six months ago, and six 
months without making a cent is a great deal longer 
than six months of activity and prosperity. Now that 
people know the outcome of the meeting between the 
steel producers and the Railroad Administration at 
New York last Thursday, there is every reason to be- 
lieve the heavy hardware houses in this section of the 
country will soon experience a mild boom in trade. The 
Liberty Loan is out of the way and the banks know 
where they stand. They have a great deal of idle money 
and most of them prefer to loan it on new construction 
work. The wise jobbing house has cleared decks for a 
wonderful business. 

To the shelf hardware jobbers belongs the laurels for 
business to-day, however. Three of the largest local 
houses report sales as running at least 100 per cent 
above those for the corresponding period last year, and 
the others are practically equally as fortunate. The 
accumulation of orders goes on, even with the best 
supplied houses. They are getting further and further 
behind on deliveries and there actually has been some 
talk among members of firms regarding working office 
forces nizhts to speed up shipments. With the excep- 
tion of bu lters’ hardware, virtually everything in a 
seasonable line is in active demand. The demand for 
the exception is a great deal better than it was a month 
or so ago, but it is still far below normal. The rank 
and file of the trade, however; anticipate a pronounced 
improvement in this respect from now on. 

A number of changes in prices for hardware carried 
by the shelf jobbers are noted, most of them unimpor- 
tant and uninteresting to the average New England 
retailer. As near as can be figured, the average drop 
in values since the signing of the armistice, according 
to local dealers, is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
10 or 12 per cent. Whatever it has been, it is a great 
deal smaller than anticipated, which in a large measure 
explains the better feeling in retail as well as whole- 
sale circles. To use a stock market term, we have been 
“tipped” off there are to be some rather drastic cuts 
in some of the prominent manufacturers’ lists within 
the near future. We are not in a position to say how 
authentic the news is because when tipped off we could 
not pin the party down to the actual names of the 
manufacturers or the specific lines. It is only fair to 
state, however, that the party previously gave us tips, 
all of which were correct. If the story is true, it is one 
of the biggest pieces of hardware news we have come 
across in some time, for any such cutting of prices as 
indicated is bound to have a pronounced influence on 
future trade. 


Automobile Accessories. Automobile accessories, 
with very few exceptions, are selling tremendously well. 
Spark plugs are, perhaps, the best sellers, thousands 
of them having been taken from jobbers’ shelves so far 
this month. The hardware trade was not especially 
pleased over the announcement that the leading rubber 
companies have made up their minds to cut prices on 
tires 15 to 20 per cent around June 1. Tire prices have 
not changed materially during the past two and a half 
years and the retailer and wholesale hardware houses 
do not relish the idea of their being changed at the 
height of the season. 





Barbed Wire.—There appears to be a better demand 
for barbed wire of late. But as one of the jobbers says, 
“It’s bunchy, good for two or three days and then flat.” 
Prices hold up remarkably well in the face of such 
business conditions. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Catch weights, 80-rod reels 


BOSTON 


four-point barbed, $4.04; plain two-ply twisted, Sv-rod reels, 
$4.20. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 80-rod reels, galvanized, barbed 
wire, in less than carload lots, $38.84 per LOO Ib rwo-ply 
twisted, in less than carload lots, $3.55 per reel. 

Bolts and Nuts.—More bolts and nuts have been 
moved out of jobbers’ hands during the past week than 
most people realize. Houses handling same naturally 
are highly pleased and appear confident that the tide 
has turned in their favor. Local values are firm and 





unchanged. 

Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x 4s and smaller, 35 and 
o per cent discount; 4% x s and larger, 30 per cent dis 
count; with H. P. nuts, 4 x *s, and smaller, 45 per cent d 
eount; 4% x *%*g and larger, 45 per cent discount; comn 


carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 40 per cent discount 
6% x *, and larger, 30 per cent discount; tap bolts, less lv 
per cent; Eagle carriage bolts, 70 per cent discount; stove 
bolts, large quantities, 70 and 10 per cent discount bolt 
ends, 30 per cent discount; tire bolts, 50 and 10 per cent dis 


count; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 70 per cent 
discount; 5¢ and larger, 60 per cent discount; finished case 
hardened nuts, 60 per cent discount; H. P. square blank in 
full keg, list; tapped, list; hexagon blank, list; tapped, list 


Cc. P. C. & T. square blank, plus 1 tapped, list; hexagon 


blank, list tapped, list. 

Bright Wire Goods.—There has been a slight reduc- 
tion in local jobbing quotations on bright wire goods 
made possible by a similar decline in manufacturers’ 
lists. The drop was unexpected, as most of the jobbers 
here had been led to believe the market was on about 
as low a basis as it would be for some time. The de- 
mand for goods, however, was not especially good, and 
it is believed the manufacturers changed their lists in 
the hope of stimulating sales. 


Chain.—Small chain of all kind is moving in a fairly 
satisfactory manner, the call for those sizes used on 
pleasure yachts being especially good in spots. Auto- 
mobile chains also are going well, but when it comes to 
heavy stock it is another story. There is a belief in 
certain quarters that the New England shipbuilding in- 
dustry, which was knocked on the head recently by the 
United States Shipping Board, will revive somewhat 
before summer passes. In that event the local chain 
market should improve. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Proof coil self-colored 
chain in cask lots, 3/16 in.. $14.25 per 100 Ib.; %4 in., $11.40 
5/16 in., $10.80: % in., $9.60: 7/16 in., $9.35: % in., $9.15 
9/16 in., $9.15; % in., $8.90: % in. $8.65; % in., $8.15; 1 in., 
$8. BB, twist link and long link chain take the same extras 

Files and Rasps.—Sales of rasps have improved some- 
what since the recent downward revision in prices. 
Business in files also shows improvement, although 
retail hardware houses and consumers are buying just 
as little stock as possible, fearing, no doubt, there will 
be a reduction in manufacturers’ lists. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Files—Nicholson and Blaci 
Diamond, 10 and 10 and 10 per cent discount; Great Wes 
Areade, Kearney & Foote, ete... and American machine 
50 and 10 and 5 per cent discount; Chelsea hand cut, list: 
XF (Swiss pattern), list. 2 

Rasps—Heller, Chelsea and Nicholson, 12-in., $4.70 to 
5.50: 13-in., $5.50 to $6.50; 14-in., $6.50 to $7.50 

Freezers.—Since last reports’there has been a de- 
cided improvement in the movement of freezers and 
freezer parts out of jobbers’ hands. Some of these goods 
were ordered recently, but the bulk of them apply to 
orders placed some time ago. So far as known, there 
is absolutely no weakening of prices anywhere. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: White Mountain freezers 
1-qt., $2.43; 2-qt., $3.03: 3-qt.. $3.60; 4-qt., $4.23; 6-qt., $5.37: 
8-qt.. $6.93; 10-qt., $8.85; 12-qt., $11.25; 15-qt., $13.35; 20-qt 
$17.31: 25-qt., $22.20 each. 

Galvanized Bars.—The few houses that pretend to 
earry a stock of galvanized bars continue to report 
normal sales. Stocks have been materially reduced 
during the past two months, inasmuch as the jobber 
has not reordered from the mills feeling, as he does, 
that the crest of the wave of his business has been 
pretty nearly reached. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks Flat galvanized bar 
stock, 1 x % in., 12 ft. long, $7.70 per 100 Ib.; 1 x 3/16 in., 
12 ft. long, $6.90: 1 x % in., 16 ft. long, $6.90; 14 x \% 
16 ft. long, $6.90. 

Round galvanized bars in stock, ™% in., 18 ft. long $6.9 
per 100 Phs.; 5% in., 18 ft. long, $6.80; % in.. 18 ft. lon 56.00 

Galvanized Goods.—There has been a further reduc 
tion in prices on ash sifters, but inasmuch as the aver 
age retail house is not selling many to-day, he probably 
will not be especially interested in this announcement. 
There is a feeling in certain quarters, however, that 
pail and tub prices may come down another peg before 
long. Such a reduction would interest the retailer. 
The demand for galvanized goods has been tapering off 
a little this month, and this fact, coupled with the drop 
in sifters, probably accounts for general sentiment. 

We quote from jobber tock Pail Commor ilvanized 
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pails, light finished, 8-qt.. $3.10 per dozen; 10-qt., $3.50; 
12-qt., $3.85; 14-qt., $4.32. Common pails, heavy finish 
(5 lb. to the dozen), 14-qt., $7.25 per dozen; lighter weights, 
14-qt., $5.63. 

Coal Hods.—Medium grade (wood — s), japanned, size 
15, $3.80 per dozen; size 16, $4.06; size $4.50. Galvanized, 
size 15, $5.75 per dozen; size 16, $6.37; a 17, $6.87; size 18, 
$7.47. 
$ 

Tubs.—Galvanized, No. 200, $16.25 per dozen; No. 300, 
$18.20. 


Glass.—For the first time in many weeks a decrease 
in the retail demand for glass is noted. The wholesale 
market, on the other hand, is more active. The large 
wholesale houses are putting on new cutters almost 
every week now, and they are quite confident the long 
delayed normal buying movement has started. If the 
wholesale glass market is to improve, it is a six to one 
shot that certain lines of hardware, builders’ especially, 
will enjoy a freer circulation before long. Prices for 
glass remain very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
three, 80 per cent discount; above first three brackets, 79 per 
cent discount from the list; double A, 80 per cent discount; 
double B, 82 per cent discount; A and B quality by the light, 
80 per cent discount; single lights, 80 per cent discount. 

Leaded Glass—Plain cathedral, 18c. per sq. ft.; monu- 
mental figured, %-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; double ground, 
23c. per sq. ft. 

Skylight Glass—Rough or rolled, %-in. thick, 16c. per sq 
ft.; 3/16-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; 4-in. thick, 25c. per sq. ft. 

Horseshoes.—When you ask a heavy hardware jobber 
how the horseshoe business is, he usually smiles and 
says, “Fine.” Any jobber is glad he is doing a good 
business. But the real reason for his smile to-day is 
that the fight among the manufacturers has been most 
amusing to him. While the manufacturers have been 
slashing prices, the jobber has been the one to gather 
in the harvest. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100-lb. 
kegs, to blacksmiths and consumers in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island points, 
$5.40 per keg base. Direct shipments in any quantity from 
the mill, $5.40, with freight allowed on any quantity. Base 
prices are for No. 2 or larger. To Connecticut blacksmiths 
and consumers the base price is $5.15 per 100-lb. keg. No 


Glass, single A and B, first 





freight is allowed on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes—Side weights, $12 per keg; track side 
weights, $12.25; toe weights, $10.75; steel shoes, $9.25; toe 
creased, side wear, $9.75: calked, $9.25; extra light 
calked, ; iron countersunk, $8.25; steel countersunk. 
$10: tips, $9.25; light driving, $9.25; featherweights, $9.25; 


mule, $8; all assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra 


Toe Calks—Dull, $1.85 per box; sharp, $2.10; blunt heel, 
$2.10; shrap heel, $2.35. Broken boxes call for an extra 
charge of 1c. per Ib. 


Iron.—All sizes of iron are moving better than they 
have before in some time, but the market is far from 
active. Refined iron is 5c. per 100 lb. cheaper, but 
otherwise prices as quoted by the Boston jobbers show 
no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best iron, flats, rounds 
and squares, $5.50 base per 100 lb.; H. & P. ovals, half ovals 
and bevels, $6.50; H. & P. half rounds, $5.50; refined iron, 
$3.45; Norway iron, $20. Broken bundles, add %c. Ib. 

Lawn Mowers.—Lawn mowers are beginning to show 
signs of life. The season has been somewhat backward 
on these goods, however, and it is doubtful if spring 
sales will catch up to those for previous years. The 
jobbing trade, however, is considerably encouraged by 
the turn of market events. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Lawn mowers, 12-in., 
each; 14-in., $4.80; 16-in., $5; 18-in., $5.20 

Nails.—Wire nails continue to sell fairly well: for 
prompt shipment, and of late the retail trade have 
begun back ordering. Cut nails are doing a little better, 
but business is by no means as brisk as the jobbers 
would like to see. Coated nails are enjoying a moderate 
sale, while horseshoe stock is still going fairly big. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails, $4.25 per keg 
base. Cut nails, $5.35 base. For galvanized nails an extra 
eharge of 50c. per keg is made. Cement coated nails, stand- 
ard boxes, $5 per keg base. 

Horseshoes—New Standard 5s, $6.75; 6s, $6; 7s, 
$5.50; 9, 10 and 11s. $5.35. Reliance and Brighton 


$4.64 


$5.75; 8s, 
5s, $6: 6s, 


$5.50: 7s. $5.25: 8s. $5: 9. 10 and 11s. $4.90: Crown and Leader 
58, $5.25; 6s, $4.50; 7s, $4.05; 8s, $3.85; 9, 10 and 11s, $3.65. 
Add 1c. per pound for less than 25 pounds of a size. 


Poultry Supplies.—The consumptive demand for poul- 
try supplies has increased. undoubtedly as a result of 
more or less newspaper talk regarding future prices on 
eggs and poultry. It seems to be the general opinion 
among the dairy interests that eggs next winter will 
bring more money than they did at any time during 
the war, and the dailies are harping on this fact. The 
retail business being improved, there is a feeling in 
wholesale circles that their trade will hold on longer 
than usual this season. 

Rope.—The market for rope is not quite as brisk as 
it was early this month, but it is by no means dull. 
Prices remain firm on last week’s basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Manila, 29c 
basis: sisal, 25c.; tarred lath yarn, 22c. 


Rubber Hose.—Rubber hose is selling, but business 


per pound 
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continues disappointingly small from the viewpoint of 
the retailer, jobber and manufacturer. In certain quar- 
ters it is felt the cut in automobile tire prices may have 
some influence on manufacturers’ rubber hose lists and 
that the latter may cut prices a month earlier than 
anticipated. The wish is father to the thought, however. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Leader, 1%-in., 10%c.; 
%-in., 11%c.; %-in., 12%c.; Olympia, %-in., 12%c.; %-in., 
13%c.; Milo, %-in., 41 oc.; Bull Dog, %-in., 18%c. per foot. 


Sash Cord.—The sash cord market is a shade more 
active in spots, but that is all. Generally speaking, it 
continues unsatisfactory. The difference regarding 
prices seems to have been ironed out. At least we have 
heard no talk regarding the matter during the past 
week or so. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Braided cotton sash cord, 
Samson, 90c. per pound base; Silver Lake, 88c.; Phoenix, 
64c.; Acme, 50c. 

Screws.—There has been a further reduction in local 
prices on screws owing to the continued lack of buying 
power. Cuts on screw lists have been more frequent 
since the signing of the armistice than noted on most 
hardware lines. Each cut has been made in the hope 
of increasing the demand, and it will be interesting to 
see how the latest one works out. The lack of demand 
for screws, in the opinion of some retailers, is not due 
to price but the light public consumption. One head 
of such a firm says: “How can the manufacturer ex- 
pect us to buy screws if we can’t give them away with 
trading stamps?” Revised jobbers’ prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wood screws, iron, bright, 
flat, 80 per cent discount; round and oval, 77% per cent dis- 
count; fillister, 774% per cent discount; blued, flat add 5 per 
cent, 80 per cent discount, round 77% per cent discount; 
Japanned, flat 72% per cent discount, round 70 per cent dis- 
count; tinned, flat 65 per cent discount, rund 62% per cent 
discount; galvanized. flat 65 per cent discount, round 62% 
per cent discount; coppered, flat 75 per cent discount, round 
72% per cent discount; bronze plated, flat and round 67% per 
cent discount; nickel plated, flat and round, 67% per cent 
discount; silver plated, flat and round 67% per cent discount 
brass, flat and round 67% per cent discount; antique copper, 
flat and round 52% per cent discount. 

Wood screws, brass, bright, flat 60 per cent discount, round 
and oval 57% per cent discount; nickel plated, flat and round 
52% per cent discount; antique copper, flat and round 52% 
per cent discount. 

Wood screws bronze metal, plain, flat 55 
count, round and oval, 52% per cent discount. 

Cap and set serews: In full packages, set screws, including 
headless, 65 per cent discount; squares and hexagon head 
cap screws, 50 per cent discount; fillister head cap screws, 
35 per cent discount; flat head cap, 25 per cent discount: 
round and button head cap, 20 per cent discount. In broken 
packages, set, including headless, 40 per eent discount: 
square and hexagon head cap, 35 ner cent discount; fillister 
head cap, 20 per cent discount: flat head cap, 10 per cent 
discount; round and button head cap. 10 per cent discount 

Steel.—There has been a general reduction of about 
5c. per 100 lb. in local jobbing prices on steel made 
possible by the fact that no more steel is being deliv- 
ered from warehouses. As indicated before, there is a 
much better demand for steel of all kinds and the trade 
anticipate a steady but slow improvement from now on. 
They say that people have been figuring on many large 
jobs that will necessitate quite a tonnage of steel, and 
that those figuring on this construction have about 
made up their minds to go ahead with it. Revised steel 
prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or 
100 Ib., $3.40 base: rounds and squares, 1% in. 
per 100 Ib., $3.40 base. Concrete, plain round 
per 100 lb., $3.40 base. 

Angles and channels, under 3 in., 
Ib., $3.40 base: over 3 in., $3.50 base; 
over 3 in.. $3.60. 

Cold-rolled steel, 
agons and flats, list. 
thinner and narrower, $4.50. 
add We. extra. 

Hoop steel. per 100 Ib., 


per cent dis- 


Bars, soft steel flats 
thicker than 1 in., per 
and under, 
and square, 


stock lengths, per 100 
tees, under 3 in., $3.55; 


rounds up to 115/16 in., squares and hex- 
Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger, $4: 
On all broken bundles of ‘steel 


$4.70 base on full bundles. On all 


broken bundles add 2c. per pound. Band steel, per 100 Ib 
$4.10 base. 
Washers.—The market for iron washers is not as 


high as it was a week ago, owing to the lack of demand 
and more or less accumulation of stock in local jobbing 
hands. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, 12 
per Ib.; cast washers, % and smaller, 6¢c.; larger, 5c.; cut 
washers, in full kegs (200 lb.) of a size. list; extras to con- 
sumers of less than keg lots of a size. add to list as follows 


100 to 199 Ib. of a size. le. per Ib.; 50 to 99 Ib. of a size, 2c 
per Ib.; 25 to 49 lb. of a size, 3c. per lb.; 10 to 24 Ib. of a 
size, 4c. per Ib.; 1 to 9 Ib. of a size, 5c. per Ib 


Weights.—Manufacturing lists on window weights 
have been reduced $4 per ton, and local jobbers have 
adjusted their quotations as follows: 

We quote from jobbers stocks: Window weights, $3 pe! 
100 Ib.; from the foundry, $2.65 per 100 Ib. 

Wire Cloth and Screening.—The demand for wire 
cloth and screening, especially the former, is entirely 
satisfactory, according to the jobbers. 


Wire Cloth.—Black wire cloth. 12 mesh, $2.40 per sq. ft 
f.0.b. Boston. Black wire cloth, 12 mesh, $2.30 per sq. ft. fob 
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factory. Silver wire cloth, 12 mesh, $3.10 f.o.b. Boston, and 
$3.05 per sq. ft. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Bronze wire cloth, 9c. pet 
sq. ft., f.o.b. Boston store, and 8'4c. per sq. ft., f.o.b. factory. 
Wire Screening.—12 to 18 in. screening, $5 per 100 sq. ft.; 
18 to 24 in., $5.25; 24 to 48 in., $5.50. 
Drills.—Slight reductions in prices for certain kinds 
of drills are reported by jobbers here. 


Hack Saws.—It will be recalled we mentioned the 
fact some weeks ago that the jobbing trade had “fed 
up” the consuming trade with hack saws. Since then 
business has been practically flat and jobbers finding 
themselves with more or less stock on hand have made 
a slight reduction in the hope of stimulating business. 


Papers.—The market for all kinds of roofing and 
tarred papers is showing considerably more speed, and 
prices are reported as very steady as a consequence. 


Rivets.—Little call is noted for rivets, but in certain 
quarters it is intimated that structural kinds probably 
will begin to show signs of life before long. The job- 
bing trade will welcome any business with open arms, 
for it has been a long time since this article has moved 
in sufficient quantities to excite interest, and as one 


TWIN 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, May 8, 1919. 


UILDING has received another check the past week 

in the strike here of the carpenters for a higher 
wage scale. Just how serious this will be has not yet 
been determined. Where necessary to complete jobs, 
contractors have in some cases granted the additional 
demand for higher pay until the completion of present 
work, with the understanding that the temporary agree- 
ment was not binding on future work. It is indeed un- 
fortunate that, after all the effort to start the build- 
ing of homes, it should receive a setback practically at 
the start. Some people venture the prediction that 
many prospective jobs will now be delayed at least 
until fall and perhaps until next year. Truly the spirit 
of unrest and dissatisfaction is apparently in the air 
everywhere. The plan to fix prices looked like a hope- 
ful suggestion, until it received its death blow. Until 
some assurance is given that prices are somewhat 
stabilized, business is very apt to progress haltingly, 
like a man dragging a ball and chain. 

Another deterrent factor is the extremely backward 
spring we are experiencing. ‘Cold, disagreeable, wet 
and gloomy, with northerly winds day after day. The 
weather keeps people from following their plans for 
yard and garden, and keeps the farmer out of his fields 
in many localities. Gardens are not even spaded in 
many cases, as the soil, where clay predominates, is too 
wet to be worked. But even with these discouraging 
conditions, hardware dealers and jobbers seem to be 
busy—perhaps with orders for people who see past the 
cloud and glimpse the silver lining. Jobbers indicate 
that their trade is buying steadily but sparingly and 
cautiously. There is evident the desire on the part of 
the dealer to keep the public’s demands satisfied but to 
keep only a.running stock of saleable goods, and be 
ready for any change that might come, in the basic 
markets. 

Jobbers’ stocks show depletion here on not a few 
staple items. That is to say, some items are low or out 
with one jobber, some with another. Very seldom will 
a careful search fail to find a necessary item somewhere 
in the two cities. Compared to the present, doing busi- 
ness in 1916 was mere child’s play. 

Prices show few fluctuations the past week. All 
changes of importance are awaiting the next move in 
basic price adjustments. 


Automobile Accessories.—This is one line that does 
not await (so far) the beck and call of the erratic labor 
conditions. Those carrying a stock of this description 
indicate their sales have never been so good. The sale 
of new cars and the resale of used ones causes a par- 
ticularly good demand for all kind of useful and nec- 
essary things around the car. 


Axes.—This is rather an “off” season for axes. 
Fewer are being sold now than for some time past. 
Prices are holding high and steady, and dealers and 
jobbers alike hesitate in placing orders, even with the 
price guaranteed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base weight 
axes at $13.75 to $14.50, per dozen; double bit base weights 
at $18 to $19 per dozen. 

Bolts.—The demand for bolts is steady from shops 
and factories. Local factories apparently are running 
along at a good steady rate, and their wants are pretty 
consistent. Retail call is still fairly light. 
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jobber says: “The office boy is getting tired dusting 
"em off.” 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 50 and 
10 per cent discount; structural rivets (full kegs), $5.50 base 
per 100 Ib. 

Shelf Goods.—Most manufacturers making shelf 
goods similar to those turned out by Sargent and Cor- 
bin have marked down their lists 10 to 15 per cent, 
and jobbers have adjusted their quotations accordingly. 

Shoe Findings.—Houses handling shoe findings are 
extremely busy. All kinds of rubber heels and soles 
and substitute leather soles, blacking, polish, in fact 
everything in this line, is selling freely. There are no 
large individual lots selling, but a great many small 
ones. The putting into effect of the luxury tax on boots 
and shoes has caused a spurt in the demand for cut 
leather stock, and the market is well cleaned up on 
desirable kinds. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Taps, men’s light, $1 per 
dozen; medium light, $1.65; medium heavy, $2.50 heavy 
$3.75 Women’s light, 75c. per dozen: medium heavy. $1.35 
Prices for boys’ taps correspond with those for women 

Strips—Hemlock (clean), 50 and 60c. per pound; branded 
45¢c.; oak, heavy, medium and light, 65c. per pound 


CITIES 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 40-10 per cent, large carriage bolts 30-5 per cent, small 
machine bolts 45-10 to 50 per cent, large machine bolts to 
30-10 to 40 per cent, stove bolts at 70 to 70-5 per cent, lag 
screws at 50 per cent and tire bolts at 40 and 5 per cent from 
standard lists 

Brads.—There is no improvement in the shortage of 
the smaller sizes of brads. Some sizes very much in 
demand are eagerly sought after. Mills are still far 
behind on their orders, with sales showing improve- 
ment. 

We quote from local jobbers, stocks: Brads in 25-lb. boxes 
at 70-10 per cent from standard lists. 

Bicycles.—This has been National bicycle week with 
fair results, hampered naturally by the cold, wet 
weather. Even so, dealers see that the bicycle is com- 
ing to its own again, and are starting to stock up on 
bicycle accessories. To the old timers in the game 
these stocks have the appearances of old friends. 


Clocks.—One jobbers’ salesman expressed himself as 
believing there is no such thing as a cheap alarm 
clock any more, especially in the intermittent type. 
This does not seem to retard sales to any great extent, 
however, for a visit to almost any hardware store is 
almost sure to be interrupted by the noisy insistence of 
some alarm clock being put through its paces. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: American 1-day alarm 
clocks at 89c. each; Lookout 1-day alarm clocks at $1.10 
each, Sleepmeter 1-day alarm clocks at $1.22 each. Auto 
matic 8-day alarm clocks at $3.50 each. Automatic Luminous 
dial 8-day alarm clocks at $4.25 each. 

Churns.—Jobbers indicate a fair business along the 
line. Stocks are apparently in| good condition, and 
ready for the heavier demand. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Belle brand churns 
at list less 50 per cent. 

Clippers (Hand and Power).—The cool weather has 
retarded sales of this class of goods. Horse clipping 
has been postponed and sheep shearing has not yet 
started. Prices show no change from last quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 1 Stewart hand 
power clippers at $9 25 list. Stewart hand power shearing 
machines No. 8 at $12 list, No. 9 at $12.75 list. Stewart single 
power shearing machines at $22.50 list, with a discount of 
25 per cent. 

Drills—A slight downward revision has been made 
on drills of some kinds, but call for this class of mate- 
rial seems to be rather lighter than for some time. 
Stocks begin to improve as the makers begin to gain 
on old orders. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, straight shank carbor 
drills at 40-10 per cent: bit stock at 50-10-5 per cent, and 
ratchet shank drills at 5 per cent from standard lists 

Eaves Trough Conductor Pipe and Elbows.—Larger 
quantities of this class of goods are being used as re 
pair work progresses. New work is taking some of it, 
but not in a very large volume as yet. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks as follows: 28-ga. lap 
joint single bead 5-in. eaves trough, $5.85 per hundred feet 
28 ga. 3-in. conductor pipe, $5.70 per hundred feet 3-in 
elbows at $1.30 per dozen Another quotation in discounts 
is as follows: Conductor pipe not nested, crate lot 70-10 per 
cent; elbows, 70-10 per cent from standard 

Files—There is still a shortage of some kinds of 
files, especially some of the more popular small sizes. 
The revised sehedule recommended by the war board 
seems to have cut out some very desirable numbers, 
but doubtless they will be forgotten in time. Prices 
show a slight weakening also. 
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We quote from local jobbing stocks: Nicholson brand file: 

50-10 per cent; Arcade brand at 60 per cent; Royal brand 
it 60-10 per cent, and Riverside brand at 50-10-10 per cent 
from standard lists 

Galvanized Ware.—There seems - be no very well 
established market on galvanized w at present. Or- 
ders are practically bid for by iebbuee? representatives, 
as there is little or no incentive to do more than fill 
in on stock. Jobbers’ stocks are good. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 
ut $7.25 per doz.; No. 1 at $8.88 to $9 per doz.; No. 2 at 
$9.85 to $10 per doz.; No. 3 at $11.10 to $11.95 per doz 
No. 1, heavy galvanized, at $13.50 to $19 per doz.; No. 2 at 
$ 1% 1.15 to $21 per doz., and No. 3 at $16.90 to $24 per doz 
vanized paiis, 8-qt. common, at $2.76 per doz.; 10-qt. at 
$3.15 per doz.: 12-qt., $3.25-$3.40 per doz.; 14-qt. at $3.85 
per doz.; 16-qt. at $4.65 per doz. ; stock pails, 16-qt., at $6.30 


to $8.35 per doz 18-qt. at $7.35 to $9.75 per doz 20-qt. at 
$10 per doz 





Glass.—Much has been anticipated in the way of 
sales of glass and similar items, but the present partial 
halt in building operations cuts down the movement of 
this and many other items. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: Single strength grace 
\ glass for three bracket, 79 per cent, larger 78 per cent 
double strength A grade glass, 79 per cent from the standard 
list 


Handles.—Price on handles still shows no change and 
stocks begin to show some signs of better form. Mills 
are slowly gaining on their orders. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axe han- 
dles, Gold Seal, $5.50 per dozen; Red Seal, $7.75 per dozen ; 
White Seal, $2.60 per dozen; broad axe handles, Blue Seal. 
$5.50 per dozen; wood choppers’ maul handles, $3.25 per 
dozen; carpenters’ adze handles, extra, $3.75 per dozen; 
No. 1, $2.75 per dozen; railroad adze handles, extra, $3.75 per 
dozen; No. 1 at $3.25 per dozen; sledge handles, Daniel 
Zoone, 30-in., $3.75 per dozen: 36-in., $4 per dozen; extra 

30-in., $2.75 per dozen; 36-in., $3.50 per dozen: No. 1, 30-in., 
$2.25 per dozen; 36-in., $2.75 per dozen; railroad pick or 
mattock, extra, $4.50 per dozen; No. 








1, $4 per dozen; No. 2, 
$2.75 per dozen; Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen; adze eye ham- 
mers, Daniel Boone, $1.75; Beauty, $1.25 per dozen; black- 
smith hammer, Daniel Boone, 16-in., $1.75: 18-in., $2 per 
dozen; Beauty, 16-in., $1.25 per dozen; 1-in.. $1.30 per 
dozen; machinists’ hammer, Daniel Boone, 14-in, $1.75 per 
dozen; 16-in, $2 per dozen ; 18-in., $2 per dozen; Beauty 
14-in. and 16-in., $1.25 per dozen; 18-in., $1.30 per dozen; 
D-handle shovel handles, spade handles, scoop handles, rake, 
fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from standard lists 


Heaters.—The continued cool weather helps the sale 
of oil heaters. Stocks are in good shape and prices 
show no change. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Japanned polished 
body oil heaters, $4.25 each; nickel polished body oil heaters, 

4.75 each; large japauued nickel plated trimmings, $7 each 
Perfection oi] heaters in lots of less than 10 at a time, 30 
per cent: Perfection oil heaters in lots of 10 or over at a 
time, 30-5 per cent 

Hose—Delivery trucks’ loads begin to show the in- 
creasing sale of lawn hose. All grades seem to meet 
with rez dy sale, even up to the higher-priced goods. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Competition, %-in 
s-ply hose at 9c. per foot; 5-ply, %-in. at 12%c. per foot 
cotton, %-in. at 13%c. per foot 

Lanterns.—Prices are steady and stocks are in good 
condition. Sales are at the low point for the year. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Tubular long globe 
lanterns at $11.50 per doz.: tubular short globe lanterns, 
$11.50 per doz.: tubular dash globe lanterns, $15 per doz 
Dietz Delight short globe, $12 ner doz.; Dieta Wizard short 
globe, $11.15 per doz.; Dietz Victor short globe., $7.50 pei 
doz. ; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard globe, $11.35 per doz.; Dietz No. 2 
Blizzard dash globe, $17 per doz.; Dietz Buckeye dash globe, 
$10.15 per doz. 

Milk Cans.—Dealers who have rural trade notice the 
increase in sale of this line of goods. Prices are hold- 
ing steady and jobbers’ stocks are gradually being 
filled up to better assortments. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks 
milk cans at $3.80; S-gallon at $4.65 each; 
each 

Mops—lIt seems to be seldom that a bale of mops is 
sold at once, especially to the large building agents. 
Prices are firm with no promise of any decline. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Royal American mops 
70c. per Ib.; C. G. mops, 65c. per 1b.; Priscilla mops, 46c. per 
Ib Eureka mops, 44c. per Ib 

Mowers.—The increase in sale of lawn mowers is 
very noticeable the past week. Grass is getting to the 
point where it requires immediate attention and the 
old mower is pressed into service or a new one ordered 
by first delivery. Prices seem high, in nearly all lines, 
and dealers are cautious about setting their selling 
prices too high. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Styles C and E. Phils- 
delphia lawn mowers at 35 per cent; Philadelphia Stvle A, 
at 30 per cent; Philadelphia Stvle K, at 35 per cent; River- 
side ball bearing, 16-in. at $7.50 each net. 

Nails—Sale of nails is somewhat curtailed by the 
halting of construction work. Price on coated nails 
seems to be variable at present. but the general quota- 
tion is noted below. Mill shipments are coming in 
nicely. 





tailroad, 5-gallon 
10-gallon at $4.85 
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We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire na 
at $4.15 per keg, coated wire nails at $4.05 per keg base 

Nuts.—Retail sales show a slight improvement and 
with the new prices in effect better orders are being 
received by the jobbers. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Square iron mach 
screw nuts at 85 per cent, hexagon brass machine ser 
nuts at 25 per cent, hexagon semi-finished at 60-10 on sm: 
sizes, 60-10 per cent on larger sizes; hot pressed squa 
blank at $1.50 off; square tapped nuts at $1.25 off; hexag: 
blank nuts, $1.50 off; hexagon tapped nuts at $1.25 ‘off stan: 
ard lists. 

Netting.—The call for poultry netting continues to be 
very good. Price seems to have gone back to the old 
quotation for some unstated reason. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Hexagon mesh yx 
try netting at 50 per cent from standard lists 

Paper—Building paper sales are good, but would 
much better if building could progress as planned in 
the own-your-home campaign. Jobbers report good 
sales to smaller towns and fair city business. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: No. 2 Barrett tarre: 
felt at $3 per cwt.; Barrett threaded felt, 500 sq. ft. rolls, at 
$1.54 per roll: 25-lb. red rosin, 500 sq. ft., 85c. per roll; 30-11 
red rosin, $1.02 per rol!; 35-lb. red rosin, $1.19 per roll; 40-1} 
red rosin, $1.36 per roll; deadening felt and carpet lining 
$4.50 per cwt. 

Planters.—This is high tide in the sale of potato and 
corn planters, even though the backward spring has 
prevented early planting. People interested are mak- 
ing preparations for prompt action when the conditions 
warrant. Prices are steady. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Acme potato plant« 
at $9 per dozen, and Acme corn planters at $9.50 per doze: 


Rope.—Sales of rope seem to be holding up well and 
prices are firm and strong. Stocks are in good condi 
tion. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: First grade Manila 
rope at 28c. per pound, base; first grade sisal rope, 24c. per 
pound, base; cotton rope, 50c. per pound, base; Swedish wir¢ 
rope at net list; crucible steel rope at list less 17% per cent 
Monitor hoisting at list less 15 per cent: tram and pilla 
rope net list; plow steel cable at list less 30 per cent. 

Sandpaper.—Call for sandpaper is increasing as 
paint work and contracting work progresses. Stocks 
are in good condition, with prices firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Best grade No 
flint paper at $6 per ream: second grades No. 1 at $5.40 per 
ream; garnet No. 1 at $15 per ream 

Sash Cord.—The market is steady on this item, with 
sales light so far. Dealers are buying ffill-ins only 
Mill shipments show improvement over the past sev- 
eral months. 

We quote from local jobbing stock: Common sash cord 
“0c, per Ib. base. Silver Lake sash cord at 92c. per Ib. base 
Samson sash cord at 92c. per Ib. base. 

Sash Weights.—There is still room for improvement 
in the sale of sash weights, and price shows no change. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Cast iron sash weights 
in regular sizes at $2.75 per 100 Ib. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—Sale of this class of 
goods begins to develop fairly well. although prices 
are high. Really warm weather will set these goods 
to moving at their best. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
black screen doors at $20.20 per dozen, fancy, 
dozen. 

Screws.—General quotations on screws here show 
some change. Sales are good, but would stand some 
improvement. New stocks are coming in good quanti- 
ties from the mills. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Flat head brigh' 
screws at 80 to 85-10 per cent; round head blued at 70 t 
75 per cent; flat head brass at 50 to 52% per cent; round 
head brass at 45-5 to 50 per cent; regular cap screws at 5 
per cent; set screws at 50-10 per cent: iron machine screw 
at 75 per cent, and brass machine screws at 50 per cent fror 
standard lists. 

Solder.—Sales are good on solder, especially to shops 
and manufacturers. Over the counter sales are good 
also. Prices have not changed. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Strictly half and ha 
solder at 41c. per Ib.: warranted half and half solder at 44 
per lb.; wire solder at 47c. per Ib 

Snaths.—Call for. grass scythe snaths and’ bush 
scythe snaths is beginning to be noticed. Prices are 
high and firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Grass seythe snaths 
at $10.80 per dozen: bush scythe snaths at $12 

Skid Chains.—There seems to be no limit to the call 
for this class of goods. Repairs also are selling freely 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Weed chains. 30 x 3! 
at $4.61 per pair: 34 x 4 at $6.45 per pair: Rid-O-Skid chai! 
30 x 3% at $2.92 per pair: 34 x 4 at $3.60 per pair. 

Staples.—With barbed wire moving well, staples ar 
selling in increasing volume. Construction work is 
taking good quantities of them also, considering pres- 
ent conditions. 

We quote from local 
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staples, $4.30 per cwt.; galvanized staples at $5 per cwt 
galvanized poultry netting staples at $6.25 per cwt. 
Steel Sheets.—Sheets are selling better than for some 
me past. Stocks are getting in better condition also. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Black sheets at $5.59 
per hundredweight, base; galvanized sheets at $6.94 to $7.14 
er hundredweight, base. 
Tacks.—Tacks are selling but slowly, awaiting heav- 
ier call from consumers’ source. Prices are quoted 
below. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: S-ounce American cut 
cks at 0.71 per pound; tinned carpet tacks, S-ounce, at 0.73 
per pound; blued carpet at 0.73 per pound; double point 
blued at 0.38 per pound. 
Tinware.—Sales of tinware are good, especially in 
the counter class of goods. Price shows no change. 
We quote from local jobbing stocks: Tinware at 2 per 
t discount from standard lists 
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Tin Plate.—This item shows the effect of the smal} 
amount of building that has been done and the repair 
work. Prices are steady. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 20 x 2s 
nace coke tin at $17.65 per box; 20 x 28 I ¢ 
S-lb. coating, at $17.50 per box 

Wire Cloth—A very good increase is noted in sales 
on this line. Porch screens are becoming more populs UY 
than ever, resulting in the sale of extra w ute material. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black p 
cloth at $2.15 per hundred sq. ft. base; galvar 
at $2.55 per hundred sq. ft. base 
Whee Sales are improving here also 





Spring work requires the use of many of them both for 
home and contracting work. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Fully bolte wood 
barrel tray wheelbarrows at $32.50 to $53.50 per dozer 
nailed types at $30.50 per dozer 
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OrricEe OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, May 13, 191% 


A* was generally expected would be the case, the 
conference held in New York on Thursday, May 
8, between representatives of the steel manufacturers, 
the Railroad Administration and Industrial Board 
of the Department of Commerce, did not turn out very 
satisfactorily. The steel trade is as much in the dark 
as ever, as to whether the steel market may be said 
to be wide open and each manufacturer allowed to make 
whatever prices he sees fit. The general impression is 
that the steel market is wide open, and business will 
be allowed to take its natural course. 

It is recognized by the steel manufacturers, and by 
the consumers and jobbers as well, that the attempts 
made since Jan. 1 to stabilize prices on steel have been 
without effect, but on the contrary have put the whole 
steel trade in an uncertain condition, buyers being 
afraid to place orders ahead, and the mills not anxious 
to sell while the uncertainty lasted. So far there has 
been very little cutting in prices on steel products, but 
once the idea becomes general that the market is open 
it may be expected that there will be some declines in 
prices, but probably not to the extent that the trade 
expects. 

In this whole matter, it should be borne in mind that 
costs of making steel have gone up frightfully for the 
past several years, the item of labor alone showing an 
advance of over 200 per cent in many departments. 
Steel manufacturers persist in saying that before much 
reductions in prices of steel can come there must be a 
reduction in prices of labor. No steel manufacturer is 
willing, nor does he want to make a general reduction 
in wages, on account of the very high costs of living, 
and he recognizes fully that it is a difficult matter for 
labor to meet existing living expenses and break even, 
but the next week or two ought to do much to clear up 
the present uncertain situation. 

The output of pig iron and semi-finished steel, also 
finished steel products, is steadily getting less, due to 
the dull demand. Figures printed last week show that 
in the month of April only no less than 52 blast fur- 
naces were put out of blast, and in March 40 were 
blown out. On May 1 there were cnly 212 blast fur- 
naces in operation in the entire country, against 372 
on Sept. 1 last year. The blowing out of 160 blast 
furnaces in a period of eight months shows very con- 
clusively the great falling off in the demand for pig iron 
and steel products as well. In spite of the dull demand 
for pig iron and steel for the past four months or more, 
it is remarkable the way the prices have held up, and 
while there has been some cutting it has not been very 
serious. This is taken as additional proof that prices 
of steel to-day are very close to actual cost of making 
it and do not allow much room for further declines. 

There is also a better demand for electrical sheets, 
and automobile manufacturers are placing quite large 
orders for special finished sheets for automobile parts. 
If the steel market is now allowed to take its course, 
and this seems likely what will happen, prices on steel 
products will likely lower for some time until the bottom 
of prices is reached, which will bring out a good demand, 
and when this occurs, then an upward turn in prices 
and larger operation on the part of the mills will no 
doubt come. 

General conditions in the hardware trade show no 
important changes. The month of April was hardly 
up to expectations in the matter of sales, due largely 
to the cold rainy weather in that month, which pre- 
vented outdoor work to a large extent. However, there 
has been fairly good buying of seasonable goods, in 


spite of the present high prices. On some lines of 
goods, manufacturers are expecting their traveling 
salesmen to accept orders for future delivery, with the 
understanding that if prices on such goods should de- 
cline, customers will be allowed the benefit. The build- 
ing outlook in this district is a little better, but is still 
very far short of being normal. It is said there is a 
shortage right now in the Pittsburgh district of about 
15,000 houses, but the number under construction is 
very small. Collections are reported fairly good, but 
the country roads are in bad condition, and this is 
interfering with sales, to some extent, to country cus- 
tomers. The jobbers and retailers of hardware are 
likely to buy goods conservatively for some little time, 
or until the present uncertainty as to prices is 
cleared up. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Manufacturers of bolts, nuts 
and rivets continue to advise that in spite of the very 
heavy reduction in prices on these products made late 
in March the new demand has not grown much larger, 
but is still confined to small lots to cover current needs 
and for prompt shipment. Some makers are not oper- 
ating their plants to more than about 40 per cent of 
capacity, owing to dull orders. Now that the steel mar- 
ket is open it will not be surprising if there is a slight 
further decline in prices on nuts and bolts, but manufac 
turers say that with present high costs there is very 
little room left for lower prices. The new discounts, 
as effective from March 28, are as follows: 
$3.70 base 

$3.8 


Large structural ane ship rivets 
Large boiler rive ‘ 
7/16 in. x 6 in. smaiies and shorter rivets. 
65-10-5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads. .60-19-5 per cent off list 
OO Ere rr rr eer rt ee 60-5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer SizeS. ......ccscccced 50-10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts. ¢c.p.c. and t.nuts, % in. x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter.... ae «. 45-10-10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer 40-10-5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in. : 


Smaller and shorter, rolled threads... .60-5 per cent off list 
CUE TOE cccseccnese -eeeeees-D0-10-5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes .45-10 per cent off list 


Lam DOS ..cccs si Waite etalon 4 . Malkewica 65-5 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3...... . .60 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., blank... 3.25c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., blank >. per Ib. off list 





Hot pressed nuts, sq., tapped... . 3c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., tapped aes .. 3c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank ...3.25e. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped.......3c. per Ib. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

% in. and larger... s...70-10 per cent oft list 


9/16 in. and smaller. 
Stove bolts in packages. 


ij S0 per cent off lis 

_T5-10- 10-5 per cent off list 
ee rrr 6 per cent extra for bull 
2. 2... eee re er <6 10-10-5 per cent off 1! 

The above discounts are from March 21, 1919 

All prices carry standard extra. No freight allowance 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Mills continue to report the new 
demand for both iron and steel bars as quiet, and it 
will probably continue so until it has been shown what 
effect the open steel market is going to have on prices 
It is certain the market on iron and steel bars will not 
be any higher in the near future, and it may decline, so 
that buyers are likely to go slow for some little time in 
placing orders. None of the mills rolling iron and steel 
bars is operating to more than about 50 per cent of 
capacity. The demnad for reinforcing steel bars is also 
quiet, and prices are being shaded. 


We quote soft steel bars rolled from billet it $2.35, at 
mill, in large lots, the usual advances being charged by 
jobbers and mills for quantities less than carloads We quote 


common iron bars at 3c. to 3.15¢c.; bar iron made from selected 
scrap, 3c. for base sizes, and refined iron bars, 3.50c. per 
pound, all in carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh These prices are 
subject to extras as adopted by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, the usual advances being charged for small lots 
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General conditions in the sheet trade are 
Mills report that in the past two weeks the 
new demand for electrical sheets has grown larger. 
The automobile makers are buying heavier than ever 


Sheets.— 
better. 


before. In fact, probably 50 per cent of the new busi- 
ness in sheets placed for some time has come from the 
automobile builders. The general demand for black and 
galvanized sheets is fair, but is made up mostly of 
small lots for early needs and for prompt shipment. 
Whether there will be any decline in prices of sheets 
as a result of the open steel market time alone will 
tell. Prices have been very well held since they were 
fixed on March 21, but some shading has been done by 
a few mills and by some jobbers, the latter desiring to 
move stocks out more promptly. 


Effective from Mz urch 21 the base price of No. 10 blue an- 
nealed shzets is 3 55c., the base price of No. 28, box annealed, 
one pass black sheets is 4.35c. and for No. 28 galvanized 


sheets is 5.70c. in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
or Youngstown mill. It should be noted by the trade that 
the above named prices are for carloads or larger lots, the 
usual advances for small lots being charged over the above 


prices. 

Tin Plate.—Conditions in the tin plate trade are not 
satisfactory by any means. Large consumers are still 
holding off placing orders, not being satisfied that prices 
will be held, and especially so in view of the open steel 
market, which may result in a general lower level of 
prices on all steel products. Tin plate mills are oper- 
ating on an average of about 50 per cent of capacity. 
There has been a little shading in prices by some mills 
and jobbers, but this is nearly all on stock items for 
prompt shipment. Prices to the large trade, effective 


CINCI 


OFFICE OF FMIARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, May 10, 1919. 
T a meeting of the Cincinnati Sheet Metal Associa- 
tion held at the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club 
May 8, several members who are hardware dealers 
stated that business was improving with them, although 
in some cases where contract work was involved some 
difficulty was experienced in getting what might be 
called a fair amount of labor out of workmen employed. 

The country merchants, as well as those in Coving- 
ton and Newport, Ky., who cater to the farming trade, 
were probably never busier, and statements made up 
for the month of April show that it was a very busy 
period. City merchants report business as being slow, 
with the exception of the household trade that includes 
kitchen utensils, such as granite ware, etc., electric 
irons, gas mantles, paints and varnishes and other 
specialties. 

Agricultural Implements.—Retail dealers are carry- 
ing very small stocks of both farming and gardening 
tools because of the large demand upon them at the 
present time. However, they have been able to obtain 
shipments from manufacturers in order to replenish 
these stocks. 


Air Rifles.—There is a small demand, but some of thd 
country and suburban merchants are selling a few 
rifles. Stocks on hand are low. 

Jobbers quote single-shot rifles at $10 per doz.; 500-shot. 
$12; 1000-shot, $19.75, and pump guns at $32 per ig 

Anvils.—The call for anvils is limited and quotations 
are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote 80 and 100 lb. anvils at 23c. a Ib. 

Automotive Equipment.—It is almost a weekly oc- 
currence that merchants, especially those in the coun- 
try, are adding this line. In handling tires it has not 
been found necessary to have an expert to put on these 
for customers, but many dealers have ascertained that 
having someone frequently to apply the tires for car 
owners brings in considerable new business. The han- 
dling of cylinder oils has also proved quite a profitable 
branch of the business. 

Axes.—Business is slowing down somewhat, but the 
recent advance of $2 per dozen is not given as a reason 
for the falling off noted. 

Jobbers quote 3% x 4 Ib. axes at $21 per doz. 

Babbitt Metal.—No changes have been made recently 
in standard brands of babbitt metal and business is 
slow. 

Jobbers quote Wing’s babbitt metal at 28c. per Ib. 

Bale Ties.—Country merchants are ordering quite 
freely in anticipation of a heavy demand from the 
farming trade during the coming summer. 


Wholesale quotations on wire gage sizes mostly in demand 
are as follows: 9% ft. No. 15 gage, $1.65 per bundle; 9% 
ft.. No. 14, $1.89. 


Barb Wire.—Some improvement is reported by the 
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from March 21, are given below, the usual advances to 
small buyers being charged. 
We quote tin plate in large lots at $7 base box, f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh. 
New prices on terne plate, effective March 21, are as fol- 


lows: 8-lb.—200 Ibs., $14.15; 8-lb.—I. C., $14.55; 12-lb.—I. ¢ 
$16.15; 15-lb —I. C., $17. 15; 20-lb.—I. C., $18.40; 25-lb.—-I. C., 
$19.65 ; 30-lb.—I. C. $20.65; 35-lb.—I. C., $21.65; 40-lb.—I. C.. 
$19.65. All f.o.b. P ittsburgh. 


Wire Products.—One leading company reports that 
its orders for plain and barbed wire in April were equal 
to about 75 per cent of its capacity. In fact, on barbed 
wire, some mills are pretty well sold up for 60 days, 
based on present rate of operation, which is about 60 
per cent. The new demand for wire nails is not as 
active and is mostly for small lots for prompt ship- 
ment. Now that the steel market is open, it is not 
unlikely that prices on wire products may go off to 
some extent, but no very heavy decline in prices is 
expected. The prices on wire and wire nails. in effect 
from March 21, in carloads and larger lots, to jobbers, 
are as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg; galvantzed, 1 in. and 
longer, including large-head barbed roofing nails taking an 
advance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., $2.00 
Bright basic wire, $3.15 per 100 lb. ; annealed fence wire, Nos 
6 to 9, $3.00; galvanized wire, $3.70; galvanized barbed wire 
and fence staples, $4.10; painted barbed wire, $3.40; polished 
fence staples, $3.40; cement-coated nails, $2.85 base; these 
prices being subject to the usual advances for the smaller 
trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days 
Discounts on woven- wire fencing are 60% per cent off list 
for carload lots, 59% per cent for 1000- rod lots, and 58% per 
cent off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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jobbers, although business is not as brisk as it might 
be at this season of the year. 

Jobbers quote 4-point hog wire in 80-rod reels at $4.40 per 
reel, and 4-point cattle wire at $4. 

Chain.—A better demand for chain has developed, 
but business is not yet considered normal. Stocks on 
hand are low. 

The price of common coil chain is 6%4c. per lb. base. 

Coasters.—Some merchants report numerous sales 
for the purpose of hauling ice. Very few coasters are 
held by any of the retail dealers. 

Jobbers’ quotations on coasters are as follows: No. 1 
coaster, $4.70; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40, and No. 4, $4.65. 

Drills —High-speed drills are somewhat a drug on 
the market at the present time, as the machine shops 
are only buying to fill their immediate needs. The same 
is also true of carbon drills. The recent reduction in 
price has had no effect in bringing: out any business. 

Carbon drills are quoted at 50 and 5 per cent off list. 

Farm and Garden Tools.—Business continues quite 
brisk, and frequent repeat orders are made by retail 
merchants, especially those located in the suburban and 
country districts. 

Jobbers’ prices are as follows: 414-ft. socket hoes, $6.75 
per doz. ; cotton hoes, $5.05; planters’ hoes, $9.05; 3-tine hay 
forks, $9.54; 4-tine manure forks, $9 93; 5-tine manure forks. 
$12.03, and 6-tine manure forks, $13.78; garden steel rakes 
14-tine, $6.92; 16-tine, $7.51 per doz. 

Finished Material.—A little better demand has de- 
veloped for galvanized sheets, but purchasers are only 
taking a sufficient quantity to carry them through the 
next 30 days. Some business has developed in both 
iron and steel bars. Structural shapes are not wanted. 

Jobbers’ prices are as follows: Steel and iron bars, 3.33c. 
base: bands, 4.03 base; structural shapes. 3.43c.; plates. 
to and heavier, 3.63c. base; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 

vo 

Files.—A small readjustment in prices was made on 
some makes of files, but the standard brands remain 
unchanged. Business is slow. 
¥ _ Diamond files are quoted at 
ist. 

Galvanized Pails and Buckets.—A little better de- 
mand is reported by both city and country merchants. 
There is an exceptionally good business being done in 
garbage cans. No changes in prices have been made 
recently. 

Jobbers’ quotations are as follows : 
doz. ; 12-qt., $3.05, and 14-qt., $3.25. 

Gas Mantles.—Continued optimistic reports are made 
by all retailers who handle gas mantles. They are con- 
tinually placing orders to replenish their stocks, al- 
though these orders are not as large as usual. 

The Welsbach Co. quotations to dealers are as follow: 
No. 1 Reflex inverted mantels, $11.70 per 100; No. 107 Reflex 
upright, $11.70; No. 4 upright, $9.45; No. 4 inverted, $9.45 
No. 126 upright, $7.25 and No. 127 inverted, $7.25. 

Glass.—Quite a number of merchants are ordering 
window glass, which is mostly for repair purposes, as 


50 and 10 per cent off 


10-qt. pails, $2.80 per 
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the building trade is dull at the present time. These 
orders necessarily are for smaller quantities than usual. 

The William Glenny Glass Co. quote window glass prices 
to dealers as follows: S. S. A., all sizes, 77 per cent off list; 
Lb. S. A., 79 per cent off; D. S. B., 81 per cent off. 

Granite ‘Ware.—Business is improving, and as the 
summer season approaches it is believed that many 
dealers will have to place repeat orders, as their stocks 
on hand are not very large. 

Jobbers quote a discount of 25 and 10 per cent off list 

Horseshoes and Horseshoe Nails.—The recent reduc- 
tion of 25c. per keg on horseshoes has not had any effect 
at all on the market. Merchants located in the farming 
districts are doing an excellent business, but city mer- 
chants report the trade as being dull. 

The jobbers’ prices on horseshoes averages $6.25 per keg 
base, containing 100 shoes. Leader horseshoe nails are 
quoted at a discount of 40 and 5 per cent off list. 

Kiddie-Kars.—Quite a large number of these are 
being sold by city dealers, and several of them have 
been compelled to restock. 

The jobbers quote No. 2 kiddie-kars at $16.30 per doz., and 
No. 4 at $24.24, 

Lawn Mowers.—Business is excellent but the high 
priced lawn mowers appear to be in better demand than 
the low priced ones. Nearly all stocks are limited. 

Machine Bolts.—A further reduction is anticipated, 
but has not yet taken place. Business is very dull. 

Jobbers quote % x 4 in. and smaller at 60 and 5 per cent 
off list; larger and longer, 45 and 10. 

Nails.—Business is holding up fairly well, and both 
city and country merchants are buying in fairly good 
sized quantities, considering the slack building opera- 
tions all over the country. 

The jobbers’ price of $3.85 per keg base remains unchanged 

Oil Stoves.—Some retailers report the sale of quite 
a number of oil stoves to fishing camps in this vicinity. 

Perfection cooking stoves are quoted to dealers at $21 less 
30 per cent. 

Poultry Netting.—The call for poultry netting is in- 
creasing and quite a number of country dealers have 
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had to place repeat orders to keep their stocks com- 
plete. 

The jobbers’ discount on poultry netting after being gal- 
vanized is 40 and 10 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Very little business is reported and both 
jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks appear to be sufficient to 
take care of the present demand. 

The wholesale discount is 65 and 10 per cent off list 

Roofing.—Business continues to drag and the situa- 


tion will doubtless be unchanged until building opera- 
tions show some improvement. 


The following are wholesale prices: Standard grade, one- 
ply, $1.25; two-ply, $1.60; three-ply, $1.95. Medium grades, 
one-ply, $1.15; two-ply, $1.50; three-ply, $1.85. Cheaper 
grades, one-ply, $1.05; two-ply, $1.40; three-ply, $1.70. Sanded 
one side roofing, one-ply, 90c.; two-ply, $1.25; three-ply, $1.55 


Tarred felt, $52 per ton, and building papers, $40 per ton, 
both in carload lots. 

Sad Jrons.—A number of electric irons are being sold, 
but there does not seem to be much of a demand for 
plain sad irons. 

Plain sad irons remain at 514c. a Ib., and nickel plated 
at 64%4e 

Shells.—Owing to the closed hunting season there is 
practically no demand for shells, but a number of mer- 
chants are placing orders for their future require- 
ments. 

The wholesale discounts are as follows: Shells, 15 and 1 
per cent off list; cartridges, 10 and 7 per cent off list 

Shovels and Spades.—The demand for shovels and 
spades is holding up remarkably well. No changes in 
prices have been made recently, and none are antici- 
pated. 

Jobbers quote shovels and spades at $13.50 per doz 

Stove Bolts.—Business is quite dull and shows no 
sign of improvement at an early date. 

The jobbers’ discount is 70-10 and 10 per cent off list 

Wood Screws.—Only a limited call for these is re- 
ported and jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks are sufficient 
to take care of all demands. 

The jobbers’ discount is 80 and 10 per cent off list. 


Price Stabilization Program Is Ended 


Chairman Peek and Full Industrial Board Resigns After Failure of Confer- 
ence with Railroad Administration 


WASHINGTON, May 9, 1919. 

HE Government’s price stabilization program ini- 

tiated by Secretary of Commerce Redfield is at an 
end. The secretary announced to-day the acceptance of 
the resignation of Chairman George N. Peek and the full 
membership of the Industrial Board. This action fol- 
lowed the declaration by Director General Hines that 
he was in effect through with the board and would 
proceed to buy steel products by competitive bids. 

The Industrial Board was created by the President 
nearly two months ago to bring a lower level of. prices 
in the United States and to stabilize them at a point 
which would encourage buying and bring quick indus- 
trial and economic adjustment to peace conditions. 
Steel prices were taken up first and a price schedule 
was agreed on between the board and representatives 
of the Iron and Steel Institute. Director General Hines 
demurred at these prices, declaring they were too high 
and refusing to buy. 

Controversy Divided Cabinet 

The controversy became heated and divided the 
President’s Cabinet. The President was appealed to in 
Paris and at his suggestion another effort to obtain an 
agreement was made. This definitely failed in New 
York yesterday, when representatives of the Adminis- 
tration and the steel interests could not get together. 

In the meantime members of the board, meeting an 
insuperable barrier in the attitude of Director-General 
Hines, had handed in their resignations on April 22. 
Prices kept on rising, and according to the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Department of Labor still have 
a decided upward trend. 

Mr. Redfield gave up the fight to-day and sent identical 
letters to Chairman Peek and board members accepting 
their resignations. He issued the following statement 
also: 





“At my desire the members of the Industrial Board 
have retained their official positions until the outcome 
of the conference between the Railroad Administration 
and the steel industry, which took place on the eighth 
instant, should be known. That conference was ar- 
ranged at my suggestion by the Industrial Board, with 
the approval of the Director-General of Railroads. 

“It appears from the statement issued by the Rail- 
road Administration that the conference has failed to 
bring an agreement, and the further assistance of the 
Industrial Board is not desired. In view of the an- 
nouncement made by the Railroad Administration | 
have regretfully concluded that it is not proper longer 
to detain from their respective affairs the gentlemen 
who comprise the Industrial Board.” 


Letter to Chairman Peek 


Secretary Redfield also sent this letter to Chairman 
Peek: 

“You have not sought to control but co-operate. You 
have exhausted the resources of courtesy. Your atti- 
tude has been unselfish, generous and your vision 
broad.” 

The members of the Industrial Board were: 

George N. Peek, former member. and assistant chair- 
man of the War Industries Board, chairman; Samuel 
P. Bush, president of the Buckeye Steel Casting Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; Thomas K. Glenn, president of 
the Atlanta Steel Company, Atlanta, Ga.; George R. 
James, president of the William M. Moore Dry Goods 
Company, Memphis; Anthony Caminetti, commissioner- 
general of immigration, Department of Labor; William 
M. Ritter, president of the William M. Ritter Lumber 
Company, Washington, and T. C. Powell, director of the 
division of capital expenditures of the Railroad Admin- 
istration. 
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Chicago Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, May 9, 1919 
ALES on paints, brushes, dry colors, oil, and tur- 


pentine have showed a marked improvement during 
the past week, and from all indications the paint mar- 
ket from now on will be an active one. 

At a recent meeting of the jobbers an appeal was 
made to the Paint Manufacturers’ Association, asking 
them to seek means to stabilize the paint market dur- 
ing the coming year, or that they will at least assure 
the jobbing trade in the matter of prices. 

There were several price changes during the week. 
Linseed oil declined two cents per gallon and as pre- 
dicted in this column price on turpentine advanced one 
cent per gallon. 

Never before have the sales been so heavy from the 
farming districts. Naturally the farmers have more 
money in the bank than ever before and they are get- 
ting the impulse to improve their houses, barns and 
sheds, with the result that they are requiring a vast 
amount of paints. 

Paints.—While the demand for outside mixed paints 
is very good, it is not as heavy as it will be a little 
later on in the season. The demand for inside and 
floor paints is increasing daily. Right now is the time 
to sell screen paint. Jobbers report that dealers’ 
specifications are running much larger than in any pre- 
vious seasons. All dealers who have not laid in a stock 
of screen paints are urged to do so at once. 


Linseed Oil.—While prices on linseed oil declined two 
cents per gallon during the past week the oil market is 
very firm. There is a shortage of seed and crushers 
are depending largely upon Argentina to supply the 
greatest amount of this, owing to the India crop being 
about only fifty per cent of an average yield. 





Chicago: Strictly pu 
raw, $1.78 per g: 
one delivery, raw 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
linseed oil, in barrels, single barrel lots, 
boiled, $1.80 per gal.; 5 bbl. and_ over, 
$1.70 per gal.; boiled, $1.72 per gal. 

Turpentine.—Price on turpentine advanced one cent 
per gallon during the past week, and while the receipts 
on turpentine show a slight improvement the demand 
is more than sufficient to absorb them 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
pure turpentine, in barrels, 95c. per gal. 

White Lead.—A great improvement in the sales of 
white lead is reported both by the jobber and retailer 
during the past week. Now that the building industry 
has started up, it is expected that the demand for 
whiz lead from now on will be very heavy. Present 
prices are being held very firm. 


We quote to retailers, f.0o.b. C pivege: 
13c. in quantity; single kegs, $13 50-lb. 


Chicago: Strictly 


100 lb. kegs, per Ib 
kegs, per Ib., 1314« 






in quantity; single kegs, $6.75; 25-lb. kegs, per Ib., 13%4c. in 
quantity; single kegs, $3.45; 121%4-lb. kegs, per Ilb., 1314 « 
in quantity; single kegs, $1.80 (500-lb. lots or more, %e. per 


Ib. less). 

Shellac.—The recent importation of shellac gums has 
increased the available supply. The demand is fairly 
good and dealers report satisfactory sales. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure white shellac 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $2.85 per gal.; pure orange 
shellac (4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $2.75 per gal. 


Boston Paint Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, May 10, 1919. 
R. HARDWARE JOBBER, Mr. Retail Hardware, 
Mr. Manufacturer, Mr. Wholesaler and Mr. Re- 
tailer, all second cousins to each other, and all belong- 
ing to one of the oldest New England families, have 
sold a whale of a lot of mixed paints so far this month. 
They have sold big containers and little containers in 
large and small lots, and played no favorites in colors. 


Paint material prices as quoted in New York May 15, 1919 


Animal, Fish and Vege- Cobalt, Oxide . ¥ 1. 60@ 2. 65 


Whiting ...ccccccces 
table Olls— Commercial pees i. 5¢ a 
Hilders ....-+4. ° 80@1 

ans - “pdeeennad he ae Bx. Gildere ......- 1.85@1.50 
City, five-bbl. lots 
and over..........$1.59@— Putty, Commercial— 

Qut-of-town, five-bbl. 
lots and over.....$1.56@— Pure, tubs $3. —_” 
— 2¢ # gal. advance op In 1 lb. to S Ib tins. $4. 50.00 

Lard. Prime Winter.2.65@— ‘ 
_— No. 1..s-ee —. Spirits Turpentine— 

Cotton seed, spate, gal. 

Bo.b, mall)... aoe In Machine bbls.......78@78% 
we yy aoe ¥21% @ 
me, ») a — 

Tallow, Acidless..:.. ‘1.20€ — Gum Shellac— 

Menhaden B® 
Northern Crude... 62@ Diamond I ..cccccccccece nominal 
Southern f.o.b. Fac- Fine Orange......... 59@60 

See ee .62% @65 A. © Gartiet..... 0. 57 @58 
Light Pressed...... &2@ OR errr nominal 
Yellow Bleached.... 84@— - aa Button ..-..eeeeeee nominal 
White Bleached j-= jé- Tu Nesvecccvssccccceses nominal 

WEE avceseese 89 @— v. S. Di vcoveccsvcecoses nominal 

Cocoanut Ceylon do- 
mestic, bbl., per ™.1 5% @ 

Cochin Imported, spot. ‘nominal Colors in O1l— 

Domestic, bbl...... 17 71 @ 

Cod, Domestic Prime....nominal BD. 

Newfoundland in bbl..  93@95 Black Lamp .....-.«.- 80 40 

Corn Refined, bbl. 100 M., Black, Coach, Japan..28 40 

23.81@— Black in oll... ccccoce 26 32 

Porpolse body ..........- nominal Drop Black ......+.+. 26 

Olive denatured......2.25@2.30 Blue Chinese ........ 1.10@1.30 

Neatsfoot Prime, un- Blue Prussian ....... 1.10@1.30 

Re de 1.20@1.23 Blue, Ultramarine ....45 60 
Palm, Lagos, spot per Ib.. French Ochre ........ 15 16 
144%@ Green, Chrome, Pure. .70 75 

Soya Bean, bbl., Ib. iit @17\4 jreen, Paris ...... os 75 

Indian Red.......... 24 26 
Venetian Red .......15 18 
Miscellaneous— Sienna, Burnt ....... 26 28 
Umber, Raw .......+. 25 27 

Barytes : Umber, Burnt .......25 @27 

a > ee. Chrome Yellow ...... 88 45 
cKsihans kes eiew nominal 
een. prime, 

white floated, White and Red Lead, 

MOS . 400000004 80.00@81.00 &e— 

Off color, in bags Cents # Ib 

WD GOR occccsss 21.00@24.00 sant, gence White 

Ohalk, English ...@ton nominal Dry .......sseeeeees 9@9% 
French ton nominal In Pon White, less than 

China Clay, Imported. ¥ ton 18@30 500 Ib., per 
Domestic ......... 8.50@20 100 I, . -$18.00@— 





500 Ib. up to Brown, Spanish, high 
000 Ib., grades, per ton....24.00@— 
200 WD, ccc $11.70 @— — Spanish, low 
00 B®. up to PAGER occccccccce 16.00@— 
10,000 I. per Cuenine, Ne. 40, bulk. 5.50@6.00 
100 I. ...0. $11.41 @— Green, Chrome, ordinary 
10,000 lb. up to 8 15 
80,000 Ib., per Green, Syeome, weeny 85 40 
100 Ib. ....-. $11.00 @— Medium ....... -40 50 
Carload, mini- Metallic Paint, ® ton, 
mum, 15 tons, BECWB .ccccccecs $2. 00@386.00 
per 100 ib...$10.88 @— Red” errr rr e. 85.00 @ 40.00 
Litharge, American, Ochre, Medium, ® ton, 
wdered, Steel 30.00 @ 40.00 
egs, per 100 American, Golden, ® ®., 
| RAR AAS 8.00 @— 5 @10 
500 ®. up to 2000 Foreign, Golden, # D., 
Ms. arsacveuces $11.70 @— 5 120 
000 =. WrOMCh 2 ocpccccsscces 
10,000 TD. ..... $11.41 @— Orange, Mineral Bogitsh. 
16,000 ™. up to some 
80,000 ™., per Wremeh cccccccce 
BOO BD. wcccccs $11.00 @— American .......-+. isi,’ oil 
Carload, minimum Red, Indian 
POND .cccoce $10.88 @— eA @ 100 .14 gin 
Red, — 8 100 b.2 4% 
Zine, Dry— Rose P ameeseseceece 19@20 
io mital an, burnt 
Red Seal (french ee = and powdered ... 7 15 
Green Sl. (Srrench proe:) Burnt lump ....... 4 6 
10% @— Italian, Raw, pow: 
White Sl. (Frenck pore.) dered ......+.+++. @12 
114% @— American, Raw ....2%@ 8 
American Process. ay oS pe and 2%@ 4 
owdered ........ 
5 p. e. lead sulphate, Tale. French ......--... nominal 
10 p. c. lead sulphate. . “AG Saeeen per Ge See 
20 p. c, lead sulphate. . aa heer eeraneet 
85 p. c. lead sulphate.7% @— rench ...... # 100 ®. nominal 
MD: co vces * 100 ™. nomina) 
Dry Colors— American, ® 100 ™. No. 
8 Db. .25@— 
Black, Carbon Gas...12 @25 American, # 100 TM. No. 2, 
Black, Bone powdered. one 1.00@— 
Black, Drop .......--. 5 ois Umber, Turkey, Burnt 
Black, Lamp ........ 15 45 and Powdered....5 6% 
Ge, DUCED ccisccns 16 @380 Raw and powdered....nominal 
Mineral Blacks, @ ton Burnt, American ....3 
35.00@45.00 now PED Sst ttccecés nominal 
Blue, Celestial ...... 12 35 _ BOW cccevscvcorscoecs 8@ 8% 
Blue, Chinese ....... 70 80 Yellow. Chrome, Pure...25@26 
Blue, Prussian, Domestic, — Red, powdered, 
70 ' @80 MOE ose 5h 4b ae 8%@ 4% 
Blue, Prussian Foreign. ..nominal Vermiliten, Quick Silver. 
Blue, Soluble....... 15 85 MD eréccooeeecs -15@ 
Blue, Ultramarine....12 @40 } oa eoesecescoeses nomina 
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And every mother’s son of them are confident they 
have no more than scratched the surface of business. 
They feel it will be at least another month before the 
crest of the spring buying movement is reached, and 
possibly not then. They are all tried and true business 
men, and we believe they have the right slant on the 
paint outlook. 

So far this spring it has been a toss-up as to which 
has been the best seller—inside or outside paint. But 
indications are, however, that the consumption of out- 
side will forge steadily ahead from now on, inasmuch 
as more and more people who have been putting off 
painting that house have made up their minds it will 
not pay to let it go longer. Then, too, factory owners 
and those managing office buildings, stores and apart- 
ment houses have been doing a lot of inside reno- 
vating and fixing up, and it is believed the great bulk 
of this kind of work has been completed or the paint 
for it already bought. Then, too, the co-operative banks 
in this section of the woods inform us that home build- 
ing really is on the increase, which should materially 
help the sale of outside paints. The big paint contrac- 
tors, however, have done comparatively little buying 
this year to date. 

But the whole paint situation appears to be shaping 
itself to a big consumptive buying movement through- 
out the spring, at least. At the moment there is an ex- 
cellent demand for paints used on roofs, in the auto- 
mobile trade and on various kinds of tanks belonging to 
manufacturing establishments and to railroads, which 
are exposed to the weather. More fences are being 
painted than we have noticed before in at least two 
years. Out in the country districts a barn here and 
there has received the first coat of paint it has had in 
two or three years. These marks of clean brightness 
stick out against the green fields and look so “nice” to 
every neighbor that many farmers are trying to 
figure out how they can get enough money together to 
paint their barn. And so it goes. One spick and span 
barn or house in the country or in the city starts an 
itching in the immediate neighborhood for others. And 
there are so many barns and houses in New England 
badly in need of paint we fail to see how the paint 
trade can help being anything but busy for many 
months. 

Brushes.—If you told a brush manufacturer on Nov. 
1, 1918, that he was going to do a crackajack business 
in April and May, 1919, he would have thought you 
were trying to be a good fellow or that he was going 
to be touched for a V or ten spot. He would wish you 
were right, but he wouldn’t believe it. We predicted this 
condition of business to one fellow and he said if we 
proved right he would give us a box of cigars. But we 
have not received the cigars or have we reminded the 
fellow of the fact, because we realize that if he bought 
the box of cigars and paid all the taxes on them, next 
week he would have to file a petition in bankruptcy. 

But it is a fact that brushes of all kinds are selling 
almighty well notwithstanding the high prices neces- 
sarily quoted on lists. Quite a hole has been made in 
stocks of New England manufacturers, and it is a 
pretty safe bet that the producers will make a great 
deal better clean up than anticipated. Raw materials 
are still difficult to obtain, especially white bristles, 
and indications are they will be for at least another six 
months. The market, therefore, is on a very strong 
basis, and one still hears more or less talk of possible 
advances in prices. But opinions on this question among 
the manufacturers themselves differ considerably. 


Dry Colors.—Dry colors are selling well. In fact, 
most firms handling them figure business is very nearly 
back on a normal basis, which is mighty encouraging 
news to us. Stocks here are not large, but no shortage 
is likely for it is an easy matter to rush goods from 
New York, where most dry colors used in New England 
originate. 

Barrel Lots—Plaster of paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl. ; whiting, 
commercial (bolted), 2c. per Ib.; whiting gilders’, 24c. per 
lb.; dry zine (American), 20c. lb.; lamp black, bulk, 15c. Ib. ; 
lamp black, in 1-lb. packages, 19¢c.; raw and burnt umber, 
8c. to 12c. Ib. ; raw sienna, 15c. lb.; burnt sienna, 1l3c. to l5e.; 
Prinee’s metallic brown, 344 c.; yellow ochre, 3%4c.; Venetian 
red, 2%c. Ib 

Pound Lots—-Paris green, in 1-lb. packages, 50c. Ib.; in 
\%4-lb. packages, 5le. lb.; 4-lb. packages, 52c. Ib.; ultra- 
marine blue, 24c. Ib. 

Glue.—Further sales of glue are reported by the big 
local houses handling paints and supplies. In fact, since 
the reduction in prices was made last month there has 
been a steady sale of this merchandise. There is room 
for improvement in this respect, however. 

Glue, ground, 14c. per lb.; plate, 35c. per lb.; clear bonnet, 
37¢c. Ib. 

Lead.—The demand for all makes of lead is entirely 
satisfactory, and there is no reason why prices should 
change before scheduled time. 
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White, in oil and dry, 1214-lb. kegs, 13%4c. Ib.; 25 and 
50-lb. kegs, 13%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13c.; for 500-Ib 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and 
litharge, 12144c. lb. kegs, 13144c. lb. ; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 134 
100-lb. kegs and larger, 1: red lead, in oil, 124,-lb. kegs, 
l4c.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 13 lb.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 
1344c. lb. Orange mineral, 1214-lb. kegs, 13%4c. lb.; 25 and 
50-lb. kegs, 1344c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 13\c. 

Oils, Ete-—To the oil department of the paint trade 
belongs the distinction of having the only changes in 
prices to report this week. Linseed oil prices are 2c. 
per gallon cheaper than they were last week, for what 
reason nobody here seems to know. The recent ad- 
vance in prices appears to have stimulated rather than 
checked the demand, so this week’s drop in the market 
must be due to outside and not inside influences. The 
turpentine market, on the other hand, has gone up 2c. 
a gallon. The best explanation we can get is that the 
wholesale fellows think they can keep interest in their 
product alive by running prices up and down. Prices 
for other oils, etc., are unchanged, and the demand for 
them fairly satisfactory. 

Cylinder oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 56 gal. or more, 25%c. gal.; 
kerosene, 50 gal. or more, 13%c. gal.; lard oil, $1.80 gal.; 
alcohol, denatured, 49c. gal.; wood, $1.40 gal.; linseed, raw, 
in barrel lots, $1.69 gal.; in 10-gal. lots, $1.74; in 5-gal. lots, 
$1.76; in 1-gal. lots, $1.79; boiled, in barrel lots, $1.76 to 
$1.79 gal.; neatsfoot, $1.85 gal.; sperm, $2.30 gal.; paraffin, 
35¢c. gal.; floor oils, 50c. gal.; turpentine, S8éc. gal. in barrel 
lots; in 10-gal. lots, 91le.; in 5-gal. lots, 93c.; in 1-gal. lots, 
96c. j 










Shellac.—Shellac gums are by no means plentiful and, 
as the demand is quite active, the market is on a very 
firm basis. The latest advices from Caleutta would 
seem to indicate no noticeable change in primary market 
conditions. 

_ Shellac gums (small quantities), D. C. (orange), 83e. Ib.:; 
Vv. Ss. O., 70c. Ib: T. N 60c. lb.; bleached white shellac, 
65c. Ib. 

_ Sundries.—A good market for all kinds of sundries 
is reported by all houses handling such goods. There is, 
perhaps, less putty selling than there was a month or 
so ago, but prices for it hold very strong because of 
the condition of linseed oil quotations. Paint removers, 
both liquids and in powder form, continue to move well. 
_Putty (best), in 125-lb. drums, 7c. Ib. ; 

(in drums), 5'%c 

ing, 10\4c. lb. ; 
paro, in 230-lb. 


: commercial putty 
; paraffin wax, in 225-lb. cases, 118-20 melt- 

25 melting, 1044c.; 128-30 melting, 11\%4c. ; 
cases, 1244c. lb. Paint removers, $2.50 list. 

Varnishes.—Varnishes are getting their proportion of 
attention in the paint trade. In fact, the demand really 
is showing slow but steady improvement and all signs 
of price cutting seem to have disappeared. 





Cincinnati Paint Market 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, May 10, 1919 


IXED PAINTS.—Orders from hardware dealers, 

especially in the country districts, are on the in- 
crease and larger quantities are bought. A great many 
hardware merchants allowed their stocks to run so 
low that they were practically at the point of deple- 
tion. This is given as one reason why merchants are 
increasing the size of their orders. Although the 
weather has not been very satisfactory for outside 
work, it is now changed and has necessarily caused 
an improvement in the retail trade. The city mer- 
chants’ business has been largely confined .to inside 
paints and varnishes, which trade is very good. 

The Foy Paint Company’s quotations to dealers are as 
follows: Best grade mixed paints, $3.25 per gal.; second 
grade, $2.75, and cheaper grades $2 

Varnishes.—Within the past few days business re- 
ceived from the suburban and cotintry merchants has 
shown considerable improvement. The city dealers all 
make more optimistic reports, and they look for fur- 
ther improvements before the beginning of the summer 
season. 

Chi-Namel quotations to dealers are unchanged as follows 
$5 per gal $1.45 per qt.; 85ec. per pt Oc. per & pt., and 
30c. per 4 pt., with a discount of 3314 per cent 

Turpentine.—The market is not very active, although 
both city and country merchants who handle turpentine 
report that their sales are holding up fairly well. To- 
day’s quotation in barrel lots is around 80c. per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Prices are very firm, and the average 
quotation to-day is $1.66 per gal. in barrel lots. Paint 
makers are understood to have recently placed some 
fill-in orders. 

White Lead.—A continued improvement is noted, al- 
though not much white lead is being sold except for 
shipment before July 1. 

The National Lead Company's quotations to dealers are 
as follows: $13 per 100 Ib. in 100-lb. packages; $13.25 in 
25-50-lb. packages, and $13.50 in 12%-lb. packages A dis- 
count of 10 per cent is allowed on orders for 500-lb. lots and 
10 and 2% per cent on ton lots. 
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Publicity for the Retailer 








Water Power Washers—Automobile Accessories—Hot Weather Stoves— 
Garden Tools—Business Getting Ads 


By Burt J. PARIS 


Good Washer Talk 
No. 1 (3 cols. x 6 in.) 
L. MOOK, of the S. S. Bryan Store, Titus- 
ville, Pa., sent us this ad, which ought to 
* be read carefully by dealers selling washing 
machines utilizing water power. 


1—Fine presentation of water power washers 


| The Coffield Motor Washer 


The Coffield Motor Washer i 


Washes the Heaviest Blankets at No Cost for Power 


f°] 


The Coffield Motor Washer requires so little 
water that even where the rate is very high the 
cost is almost nothing for water. The motor is the 
reciprocating type, recognized by experts as the 
best. This motor is full nickel plated and has 
but one large spring, while most cther motors in 
use have four small springs which give more or 
less trouble. The tub is made of an extra select- 
ed grade of Louisiana cypress with three strong 
galvanized steel hoops. The cover is of cypress; 


| 
D 
| 
it will not warp. The hinges are galvanized and | |i 
° 
| 
Hj 





are fastened with bolts. The rain faucet is 
made of brass and large size to drain quickly. 
I a of this wonderful Washer is only 


THE COFFIELD 
IS BUILT TO LAST A LIFETIME. 








Will There Be a Coffield in Your Laundry on Wash Day? 














| 
| 
| 
baa 


Titusville, Pa. 


S. S. BRYAN 


1000) 


"Phones 9-19. 9—19, 





Ez Co) ee 





One of the most important sales points—the free 
power—is brought out in the heading as a sub- 
display, and this lends great force to the appeal. 

The copy following explains the water-power fea- 
ture, and the cut, by the way, illustrates the power 
idea very clearly. A detailed description of the 
washer is given, and note the point made about non- 
warping—this is important. Cheap tubs eventu- 
ally warp enough to leak. Also galvanized hinges 
and brass drain faucet. . 

A good slogan is that, “The Coffield is built to 
last a lifetime—it inspires confidence.” 
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Pushing Automobile Accessories 
2 (6 in. x 8 in.) 


HIS is a page from the current issue of The 
American Eagle, the store paper published by 
the American Hardware Stores, Bridgeport, Conn. 
This issue was devoted to automobile accessories 
exclusively, which idea we pass on to you store- 
paper editors. Make your next. issue pound acces- 
sories hard, even though you can’t devote every 
page to them. 
This page is well arranged, and is devoted to 
valve-grinding tools, compounds and re-seaters, ac- 
cessories which are in great demand as spring over- 


2—Using the store paper to boost auto accessories 
0 _. TRE AMERICAN EAGLE 


VALVE RE-FACERS ANDO RE-SEATERS. 


CLOVER 
Valve Grinding Compound 
patented 
- mnt ure of Pe- 
eum, Hard 
on and Abra- | 








SIOUX STANDARD VALVE TOOL | 
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hauling is going on. Talk up re-seating devices as 
a newly re-seated valve is going to mean more 
power. 

Note the type lines inside the border. 


3—Take a look at this handy garden tool 

















——== 

OUR DAILY MOTTO: 

The first and last days of your life do not amount to much. 
If you are going to make good, you'll have to do it now. 


PULL-EASY 
GARDEN 
CULTIVATOR 
$1.75 EACH 


This PULL-EASY is the handiest Garden Tool yet. Adjustable 
from 7 to 18 inches. Crossbar and tine one piece pressed steel. 
Removable middle tooth for straddling rows. Handle socket 
Malleable iron. Whitt ash handle. Can you beat it? 


























IF IT’S A GARDEN TOOL---WE HAVE IT. 


ae BIAKEY-CLARK 
¥ 








Rakes ., 75¢ to $1.25 | 


Mattock Hoes AROWARE COMPAR : 


Spading Forks ONE 31— SOUTH 























A Handy Garden Tool 
No. 3 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 


T= is a garden tool that should be in great 
demand. The illustration shows its construc- 
tion and adjustable feature very clearly. Note that 
the teeth may be removed for straddling rows. We 
pronounce it a very handy tool, and compliment the 
Blakey-Clark presentation of it. Every important 


4— Anticipating the warm weather 








Detroit Vapor Stoves 


WORK LIKE CITY GAS 
Sales the past season over $2,000.00 in Saranac, 
think of it. One gallon of 12c oil will run one burner 
19 hours. 
No wicks or as much as a starting ring. 
No Generating, No Smoke, No Smell. 
OIL IS MADE INTO GAS 
place your cooking on at once, no waiting to generate. 
BURNERS HEAVY CAST IRON 
not the light sheet iron burners as in other makes 
Five styles to select from, call and let me demon- 
strate this wonderful stove. Don’t wait until the heat- 
ed season is on us, as my stozk is limited and hard to 


M. A. BENSON 


The Favorite Store 


SARANAC, MICHIGAN 
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point is taken care of by the copy, including the 
reasonable price of $1.75. 

The Blakey-Clark Company uses a daily motto 
in every one of its aas, and we think the idea very 
good. Another thing we wish to emphasize is the 
neat firm name. The shape of this design lends 
itself to small cuts, and in this ad the Blakey-Clark 
Co. saves valuable space without detracting from 
the legibility of its signature. 


Vapor Stoves for Hot Weather 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 6% in.) 

|e gece Milt Benson on the job again. Milt is 
always ahead of the game with his advertising 

and here you see him anticipating warm weather by 

featuring vapor stoves. 


5—Creating favor for the farmer and earning his 
good-will 
(See following page for comment) 


* 


SOOO SOF 69800000 0 ——— SPOSOSOSCOSSOOOOVOE 


Uncle Jim's 
Sentiments Endorsed 
end 3 


For years the tarmer sold food for less than the ac- 
tual cost of production. Now he is getting a little more 
than the cost of production—he is making a little profit, to 
which he is certainly entitled. 


The prices he is getting enable him to keep his head 
above water and he has every reason to feel that these 
prices are not exorbitant. 

But he must not forget that food prices affect the 
prices of every other commodity This is a fundamental 
principle in economics. 

The laborer who fabricates the raw material must re- 
ceive a living wage and the amount of this wage depends 
upon the cost of food. 

Also the fact must not be lost sight of that the labor 
cost in a great many lines greatly exceeds the cost of raw 
materials. 

For example, a reduction of twenty dollars a ton in 
the price of steel for a 3-ton tractor would not be equiva- 
lent to a reduction of ten cents per day per man in the shop 
that manufactures this tractor. 

Now that steel has been reduced we need not look 
for too radical a change in prices. This price was estab- 
lished to stabalize business and permit” manufacturers to 
come into the market for raw materials, with the assurance 
that there would be no decline for some time. 

In fact, our whole economical fabric is woven and 
interwoven in such a way that the cost of every part must 
come down gradually and together if we would avoid dis- 
aster. With food prices ata high level, everything else 
will be high priced. 

No one ever saw good times with wheat at sixty 
cents per bushel and the ones that are complaining of the 
high food prices should bear this in mind. 

If the farmers prosper there will be work for all. $ 


Down & Gilmore 


SANDY LAKE 


$09 OOOO 060900008 Cooseeoese ee eeeeoe 


TRL AAD AAAAAALADADAAALAAADD ALLL A ahhh heh eee ed tht tthe tite diated teteteteeiietntd dit 





The presentation of this particular stove is very 
ably handled. The phrase, “Works like city gas,” 
is a valuable one in conjunction with featuring this 
stove. 

Other important points like fuel cost and con- 
sumption and the fact’that the stove has eliminated 
the objectionable features of smoke and smell con- 
vince the reader that this stove is well worth inves- 
tigating. 

Note also the point made about the burners and 
the mention of styles. Closing with an appeal to 
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action, this ad is a business-getter all the way 
through. 


Uncle Jim’s Sentiments 
No. 5 (2 cols. x 9 in.) 
ROSPERITY for the farmer is the keynote of 
this well-worded ad from Down & Gilmore. 
It’s the sort of an ad that brings home to the farmer 
the value of home afliliations, of home trade, of the 
mutual interest between merchant and farmer and 
the absolute lack of it when business is done between 
farmer and catalog house. 

Local merchants can do vastly more for the 
farmer than sell him better goods and render him 
superior service. The merchant can create a favor- 
able introduction to every agricultural activity and 
be of invaluable assistance in preserving for the 
farmer the prosperity he has already won. 

For these reasons, this ad is a valuable contribu- 
tion to retail publicity and we trust every hardware 
dealer will absorb its sentiments and realize that 
through such appeal lies a way to the farmer’s good- 
will as potent and productive of results as are 
quality goods and good service themselves. 


(See preceding page.) 


“Strictly Business” 
Part XI 
Competition as the Restraint of Trade 
By HorRACE HOLLEY 


are six clothing stores. Whatever virtues 

are created by competition would supposedly 
flourish in that block to an unusual degree. The 
consumer—who loves to think that store competition 
is giving him cut rates—should find it a regular 
little paradise to do his shopping under such condi- 
tions. But the fact is, all six clothing stores are 
owned by the same man, and his friends and rela- 
tives are the “competitors.” 

Now, this quaint situation illustrates a very im- 
portant fact—that competition can actually bring 
about more restraint of trade than can combination. 
The consumers who are getting “something for 
nothing,” or anything for less than it’s worth, are 
living in a fool’s paradise—while they are gloating 
over their “bargains” their own time and skill, as 
workmen, are probably going to employers at bar- 
gain rates themselves. Such a condition really bene- 
fits nobody. The first requisite of social stability 
and progress is the overcoming of competition. 

There should be no more competition between re- 
tail stores for customers than between skilled work- 
men for jobs or between trained and conscientious 
physicians for patients. In so far as competition 
implies insecurity, it is an intolerably extravagant 
system and gradually undergoes reform. The only 
bad thing about the six “competitive” clothing stores 
being run by the same man is that they still imply 
a degree of competition no dealers could survive. 
They keep, or try to keep, their customers believ- 
ing that they are getting goods at cut-throat rates, 
which is a very unhealthy state of mind. 

As a matter of fact, the principle of limited 
monopoly is the right business principle, and the 
one we are coming to. And it’s high time we re- 
garded it as a virtue to hurry along, instead of a 
vice to keep out of sight as much as possible. 

For while the retail store is getting to be more 
and more of a deliberate, lifelong profession, busi- 
ness will never be anything else than a trade—that 
is, an exchange of goods or services. And nothing 


A LONG a certain block in New York City there 
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can be exchanged unless there are two parties in 
possession of equal advantages in goods or services, 
two parties both free to exchange. 

So retail stores won’t get very far if they sell 
manufacturer’s bargains—if those bargains are pro- 
duced by badly paid employees. For the manu- 
facturer’s employee is the dealer’s customer. The 
state of unlimited competition sees the temporary 
profit in cheap goods, but overlooks the permanent 
loss in the underpaid employee-customers. 

The big idea people are arriving at to-day, how- 
ever, is simply this: that any social group can pro- 
duce more and more real wealth, live on higher and 
higher standards of enjoyment, if it succeeds in 
keeping a good balance between the various trades 
and professions. 

To take a simple case: 

Real wealth is created by and for a community 
when enough people are engaged in producing food 
—but not too many; when enough are producing the 
various manufactured goods—but not too many; 
when enough are engaged in the professions of 
doctor, lawyer, teacher, etc.—but not too many; 
and finally when the exchange of goods is carried on 
by enough but not too many retail stores. 

Overproduction, either of goods or services, is 
really unbalanced production. No group can pro- 
duce more than it can consume, if everybody is 
permitted to consume in fair quantity. On the other 
hand, every group can produce enough if everybody 
contributes his own quality of service. 

The readjustment from competition to limited 
monopoly is difficult—but we will never have real 
security and comfort until it is accomplished. 

For no one will ever get the real good of his own 
wealth until others are made equally secure, each 
in his own place. 

The merchant, who buys from manufacturers, and 
sells to manufacturers’ employees, should see this 
fact as soon and as clearly as anybody. And the 
limited monopoly which the merchant needs to make 
the best kind of store, the manufacturer also needs 
to produce the best kind of goods, and the employee 
needs to buy and consume them. 


Coming Conventions 


Paciric NoRTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Seattle, Wash., May 14, 15, 
1919. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 

ALABAMA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Jacksonville, Fla., May 20, 21, 
22, 23, 1919. Walter Harlan, secretary, 1426 Candler 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Jacksonville, Fla., May 20, 21, 22, 23, 
1919. Walter Harlan, secretary, 1426 Candler Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 

GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Jacksonville, Fla., May 20, 21, 
22, 23, 1919. Walter Harlan, secretary; 1426 Candler 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS CONVEN- 
TION, Charlotte, N. C., May 20, 21, 22, 23, 1919. T. W. 
Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 24, 25, 26, 27, 1919. Head- 
quarters, William Penn Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, sec- 
retary, Argos, Ind. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Agricultural College, Miss., July 
8, 9, 10, 1919. D. Scoates, secretary-treasurer. Agri- 
cultural College, Miss. 

NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Mechanics’ Building, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 23, 24, 25, 1920. George A. Fiel, 
secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


DANDY ASSORTMENT 


COPPERIZED STEEL OILERS 


Here is our counter display assortment that 
every jobber and dealer will find helpful in 
selling Oilers. 


It is so artistically designed that it cannot fail to attract the customer's at- 
tention and promptly remind him of his need of an Oiler. 


A Neat Sample Kit Furnished Free to the 
Jobber’s Salesman. Write Us for Particulars 
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ALL SPOUTS INTERCHANGEABLE—ONE-PIECE BODIES 


Why not display your Oilers where they can be seen instead of hiding them 
away on the shelves? 

The counter display not only helps to sell more Oilers, but saves the clerk's 
and customer's time. 

There is a size for the automobile, machine shop, household and general 
utility purposes. 


Why Not Display Your Oilers? 


Fills a long felt want for an assortment put up in an attractive display pack- 
age to be set up on the dealer's counter or show case. 


Contents of Assortment : 

4 Dozen No. 13 Copperized Steel Oilers, 14 Dozen No. 14 Copperized Steel Oilers, 
5 ounce capacity, with 3 inch Straight 5 ounce capacity, with 9 inch Bent 
Spout. spout. 

4 Dozen No. 13A Copperized Steel Oilers, 4, Dozen No. 14A Copperized Steel Oilers 
5 ounce capacity, with 5 inch Straight \4 pint capacity, with 3 inch Straight 
Spout. Spout. 


Send for a copy of our catalog and prices. 


Eagle Manufacturing Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. 


Established 1894 Incorpora ed 1897 
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One-Piece Overalls 


The Kenilworth Mfg. Co., 9 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York City, 
is the maker of “Kenworth” one-piece 
suits which are said to have many 
special features. They do not bind 
the body anywhere and are comfort- 
able and easy to the wearer. They are 
made for service and safety. All 
strain points are reinforced. The 
suits are made with riveted buttons 





The “Kenworth” overall 


one-piece 
and eight serviceable pockets. The 
material is said to be best blue denim, 
khaki, stifel stripe and white drill. 
A special feature of these suits is 
tht they are made with the “Governor 
Fastener” attachment which, it is 
stated, eliminates all danger of the 


worker’s trousers getting caught into ° 


machinery, and enables him to get 
around more freely. Besides, it keeps 
the garment down snugly over leg 
while working. It also prevents dirt 
and other susbtances from entering 


into the shoes, thus allowing the 
wearer to work in comfort. The at- 
tachment keeps the overalls from 


wearing out at the bottom of the legs, 
therefore giving much longer service. 


Reading matter continues‘on page 


New Trout Knife 


The Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. of 
Gladstone, Mich., has just added a 
new knife to its line of sportsmen’s 
specialties. The knife was designed 
for the express purpose of dressing 
speckled trout easily, neatly and 
rapidly. 

The knife is said to be forged from 


New Marble trout knife 


the finest cutlery steel. It is 55% in. 
long and %-in. thick. The handle 
terminates in a ring 1 in. in diameter. 
The weight, including a metal bound 
leather sheath, is one ounce, and it 
may be conveniently carried in the 
pocket, fish-bag or basket. In use, 
the little finger is inserted about half 
its length in the ring, while the three 
remaining fingers and thumb are 
placed just back of the blade and 
against the curve on the shank. It 
fits the hand to a nicety and the 
moment it is placed in position for 
service its corvenience and usefulness 
will be at once appreciated. 

Although designed expressly for 
dressing speckled trout, it is stated 
that the knife may be used with equal 
success on other fish as well as for a 
considerable variety of purposes for 
which any small pocket knife could 
be used. Being made in one piece its 
sanitary features will be readily ap- 
parent to the fisherman. 


‘*Samson’”’ Bench Punch 


The Machine Appliance Corporation, 
352 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York, 
has brought out the “Samson” bench 
punch No. 3 which provides, it is ad- 
vised, an easy and quick means of per- 
forating sheet metal, paper, fabrics, 
woven wire, fibre, etc., for the tinners, 
machinists, sheet metal workers, auto- 
mobile or other trades allied thereto. 

Interchangeable punches and dies 
are easily inserted, the maker states, 
in the following manner: (1) Remove 
one of the cotter pins and drive out 
the half-inch link pin which runs 
through the punch-holder. The punch- 
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holder can then be raised through the 
top of the frame, the punch removed 


and another size inserted. (2) Un- 
screw the small set screw which holds 
the die, and remove the die between 
the jaws. In setting the press on 
the bench two 44-inch lag screws will 
suffice to hold it firmly in position. 
Holes are provided in the base for this 
purpose. To assure stable setting it 
is necessary to see that the surface of 
the bench is true. 





The 


“Samson” 


bench punch, No. 3 


Users should note particularly the 
necessity of providing a hole in the 
bench at least %-inch diameter and 
directly under the center line of the 
punch and die to allow the easy re- 
lease of perforation and prevent clog- 
ging of the dies. 

The bench punch is finished in black, 
has a throat opening of % inch and 
a depth of 3 inches. Its maximum 
margin to the hole center is 214 inches. 
The base of the device measures 3% 
x 9% inches and its weight is 20 |b. 


** Daylight’’ Window 


One of the articles recently brought 
out by the Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., is the 
“Daylight” hog house window of 
standard puttyless, skylight construc 
tion, which invites the sunshine to 
come through. The glass  is_ held 
firmly in place by copper clips, which 
makes the glass easily removed and 
replaced. The four inch flashing all 
around the window, it is stated, pre 
vents leakage and the center gutter In 
the frame carries off any rain or col 
densation of moisture from the glass. 
The glass is protected by a %-l0. 
diamond mesh metal covering, which 
prevents breakage from hail storm 
other causes. 
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Richards- Wilcox Door Check 


A WORTHY UNIT OF THE R-W LINE 


R. W. No. 643 








Patented 


Conforms in every respect to the high character established by Rich- 
ards-Wilcox products. It will sell itself in your community if you give it 
a start. 


A MODEL OF SIMPLICITY, DURABILIITY, EFFECTIVE SERVICE AND 
ATTRACTIVE DESIGN 


The R-W Door Check makes friends for you because of the exceptional 
service it renders. 


Write for illustrated folder giving full de- 
scriptions. Sent without obligation. 


Richards WitcoxManufacturing (0. 


SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES AUROR AlLumorrs.USA. MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO Richards —Wilcox Canadian Co,,Lt d.,London,Ont. ST LOUIS 




















‘‘ Diamond ’ Reflex Plug 


The “Diamond” reflex plug, made by 
the Reflex Ignition Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is a large plug for service in 
heavy duty motors and racing, guar- 
anteed to give satisfactory results. 
The heavy insulation, it is advised, 
meets the most severe requirements of 
this type of motor and the big elec- 


The “Diamond” Reflex plug 
trodes deliver a fast and powerful 
spark at all times. 

The cut illustrates how the 4-in. 
pipe size is made to be used with a 
gasket. It is of the petticoat type 
porcelain and has a gold finish. 


New Plier Wrenches 


A. C. Allen, 6441 Eggleston Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., has just brought out two 
new kinds of plier wrenches, which 
are quick acting, self-adjusting, al- 
ways taking a firm grip on any object 
that may be clamped in the jaws. 


They are made simple and of few 
parts. 

The principle features of these 
wrenches are that they are self-ad- 
justing, and that the jaws are always 
parallel when clamping objects of 
various sizes, or when the jaws are 
either closed or wide open. It does 
not matter whether the jaws are 
closed, wide open, or clamping nuts, 
pipes or objects of various sizes, the 
grip of the handle is always the same. 


Self-Vulcanizing Patches 


The Northwestern Chemical Co., 
Marietta, Ohio, has added to its line 
of automotive utilities two self-vul- 
canizing tube patches, “Rubrback” and 
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Norwesco” self-vulcanizing tube patches 
“Khaki Back.” The “Rubrback” tube 
patch, it is stated, is manufactured 
from highest grade materials and un- 
der a special process that insures a 
perfect repair. This patch is designed 
for repairing both punctures and 
blow-outs, and expands with the tire, 
preventing tendency of pulling loose 
when tire is inflated. “Khaki Back” 
tube patch is made from the same 
character and quality materials as 
“Rubrback,” except that it is rein- 
forced by a covering of khaki cloth. 
This patch is especially effective where 
a non-stretching repair is necessary. 
These patches are effective under 
extreme heat or cold, and can be ap- 
plied either in the owner’s garage or 
as an emergency when on the road. 
They are said to be equally efficient for 
not only tubes but all articles made of 
soft rubber. The patches are packed 


in screw top containers, two sizes, each 
outfit containing sufficient cement and 
emery cloth for making numerous 
hasty and permanent repairs. 


Non-Explosive Can 
The Non-Explosive Can & Tube 
Company of Chicago, IIl., is market- 
ing a new non-explosive can for the 
storage of gasoline, which has some 














Non-exrplosive can 
decidedly new features. The can is 
of 5 gal. capacity, made of steel plate. 

Gasoline stored in the new can, it is 
stated, cannot explode. It is equipped 
with an automatic, self-closing cap, 
which fits tightly over the spout, hold- 
ing evaporation to a minimum. The 
automatic cap is equipped with a ring, 
which when grasped, opens the spout 
when the can is tilted, allowing the 
liquid to come out. Inside the spout 
and extending down some distance into 
the can is a tube of fine wire gauze 
and it is to this gauze the can owes its 
non-explosive feature. The gauze, the 


Reading matter continues on page 112 
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Diamonds 'sell 
10 at these 


Moderate Prices 


Because Diamonds enjoy a 
reputation as big mileage 
tires and sell for less than 
most tires, the Diamond con- 
tract is a cherished posses- 
sion in every community. 


WITH the Diamond Squeegee Tread 

Tire behind your accessory depart- 
ment you can build up a clientele of 
motorists that will always be profitable. 


For Diamonds are consistently piling 
up 5,000, 6,000 and 8,000 miles all 
over the country. Corporations are 
equipping their fleets of cars with them. 
Over 2,000,000 Diamonds are now on 
the roads of America. 








In Diamonds we have made an article 
of superior merit that we can sell for a 
moderate price. 


Ask your Hardware Jobber to make 
you a proposition on Diamond Tires. 





THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 


Factories: AKRON, OHIO 





Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


ee ee ARK.—The Madison County Hard- 
ware Company, purchaser of the stock of Fred- 
erick Watson, requests catalogs on heavy hardware. 
The concern’s business is both wholesale and retail. 

PINE BLuFF, ARK.—W. D. Ross has purchased an 
interest in the J. F. West Hardware Company, 901-903 
Main Street, doing both a wholesale and retail business. 
The firm name will remain unchanged, and catalogs 
are requested on the following: Automobile acces- 
sories, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, churns, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, fishing tackle, furnaces, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes, prepared roofing, ranges 
and cook stoves, shelf hardware, and sporting goods. 

SipnEY, INpD.—Alpheus B. Ulrey has purchased the 
interest of E. E. Circle in the Sidney Hardware Com- 
pany. 

MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa.—George L. Rundall has 
bought the hardware store of Edward Heinz 22 North 
First Avenue. 

WEBSTER City, Iowa.—C. E. Gardner has been suc- 
ceeded by Gardner & Powers. Catalogs are requested 
on a general line of hardware. 

Detroit, MicH.—Meyer Burnstein & Bro. have dis- 
posed of their stock to I. Berkovitz at 411 Gratiot 
Avenue. 

LAKE BENTON, MINN.—Briffett Bros. are purchasers 
of the stock of Junkins & Clark. A stock of bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, builders’ hardware, fish- 
ing tackle, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, mechanics’ 
tools, etc., will be carried in stock. Catalogs requested 
on heating and plumbing supplies. 

HIGGINSVILLE, Mo.—Samuel Downing & Sons have 
taken over the stock and business of Samuel Downing. 
A line of automobile accessories and electrical supplies 
have been added. 

St. JosepH, Mo.—The Russell Hardware Company 
has succeeded the Stewart Hardware Company. Cata- 
logs are requested on vacuum bottles. 

JAMESPORT, Mo.—Mundell & Scott have commenced 
business here dealing in builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, fishing tackle galvanized 
and tin sheets, heating stoves, ranges and cook stoves, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, tin shop and washing 
machines. Catalogs requested on shelf hardware. 

La Mourse, N. D.—The La Moure Implement Com- 
pany has sold its stock to Jorve Bros. 

MAYVILLE, N. D.—E. A. Bjelde has bought the inter- 

est of M. Hanson in the E. A. Bjelde Hardware Com- 
pany. 
' MooretTon, N. D.—The Hanson hardware stock has 
been sold to A. E. McDougall. The new owner will 
carry a line of automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. Catalogs re- 
quested on a general line of hardware. 

CALDWELL, OHI0.—Arnold & Lorenz have succeeded 
Arnold & Miley. 

ENID, OxKLA.—Sawyer-O’Connor have established 
themselves in business at 120 East Broadway, where a 
complete stock of the following will be carried, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies. dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, toys, games and washing machines. 

Fort TOWNSON, OKLA.—Abernathy & White now own 
the stock of W. E. Bailey & Son. 

GUTHRIE, OKLA.—The Loveless-Paddock Hardware 
Company is purchaser of the stock of the Guthrie Hard- 
ware Company. The new owner requests catalogs on 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, bicycles, build- 


ers’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, home 
barbers’ supplies, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurn- 
ishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, 
games and washing machines. 

LINDSAY, OKLA.—The Belyard Company has sold out 
to the Stockstill Company. Catalogs requested on the 
following: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furniture department, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricat- 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sport- 
ing goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing ma- 
chines. 

Maup, OKLA.—The Warren-Smith Hardware Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000 by K..H. Warren, H. A. P. Smith and H. L. 
Hendrix. The new concern will deal in’ automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fish- 
ing tackle, furniture, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line ‘engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sport‘ng goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines, on which catalogs are requested. 

NORMAN, OKLA.—George Orenbaum, successor to 
Orenbaum & Mathews, 121 East Main Street, requests 
catalogs on electric washing machines and furniture. 

WAGONER, OKLA.—The Todd Hardware Company has 
bought the hardware stock of Gus H. Walters. 

ARNOLD, Pa.—John Fedan & Co. has started in busi- 
ness here. He recently erected two large and well 
equipped storerooms, one of which he will occupy, and 
carry a complete stock of hardware, paints, etc. 

MIDLAND, Pa.—The Lawrence F. Bridge Hardware 
Company has purchased the entire stock of L. H. Moss. 
In addition to hardware, it will carry bicycles, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, hammocks, etc. 

ORANGEBURG, S. C.—Announcement was 


recently 
made that J. W. Smoak had sold his hardware stock 


to Wallace C. Bethea. This is an error. No sale has 
been made. 

SWANSEA, S. C.—The B. E. Williams Hardware Com- 
pany, Inc., was recently incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by B. E. Williams and W. H. Witt. 

Armour, S. D.—Loeffler & Edwards have dissolved 
partnership. Lester Weaver has purchased Mr. Ed- 


ward’s interest. Loeffler & Weaver will be the new 


‘firm name. 


CENTERVILLE, S. D.—The building and stock of the 
Centerville Hardware Company was recently damaged 
by fire. 

LEXINGTON, TENN.—The Timberlake-Buckley Hard- 
ware Company, Inc., has been incorporated to deal in 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, cream.separators, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, furniture department, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, wagons 
and buggies. The capital stock is $10,000 and J. R. 
Timberlake, W. S. Odle and A. C. Hancock are the 
incorporators. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Thomas Phillips and William 
Quarles have bought the N. D. Overall Hardware Com- 
pany hardware stock at 323 Broadway. There will be 
no change in the name of the concern. 
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